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'T'HOUGH  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  be  only  a 
^  late  ellablilhment,  that  ahcTent  capital  has  been  diftin- 
guilhed  for  many  years  by  an  afTociation  of  learned  and 
ingenious  men,\vho  contributed  their  efibrts  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  fcience  and  literature.  In  1731  a  fociety  was  infti- 
tuted  for  the  improvement  of  medical  knowledge  by  colle^fing 
and  publifhing  efiays  and  oblervatlons  on  the  various 
branches  of  medicine  and  furgery,  either  written  by  the 
members  themfelves,  or  communicated  to-  them.  The  fe- 
cretary  of  this  fociety  was  the  elder  Dr,  Alexander  Monro, 
the  firft  profclTor  of  anatomy  in  the  univerhty  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  founder  of  the  medical  fchool  which  has  lince  at¬ 
tained  to  fuch  eminence  and  celebrity.  Under  his  care  the 
tranfaftions  of  this  fociety  were  publifhed,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  in  five  volumes  oftavo,  with  the  title  of  Aledical 
Kffays  and  Obfervations a  work  which  has  undergone 
niany  editions,  has  been  tranflated  into  many  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  is  pronounced  by  Haller  to  he  one  of  the  moll 
ufeful  books  in  the  feiences  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and 
furgery. 
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In  1739  the  celebrated  Mr.  Maclaiirin,  profeflbr  of  nu. 
theniatics  in  the  univcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlarging  the  plan  of  thk  focicty  by  extending  it  to 
Ibbjccls  of  philofbphy  and  literature.  I'he  inliitution  was 
accordingly  new  modelled  by  a  printed  let  ot  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations,  the  number  of  members  was  increaled,  and  they 
were  diftinguilhed,  from  that  time,  by  the  title  of  ‘‘The 
Society  for  improving  Arts  and  Sciences,’’  or,  more  gene¬ 
rally,  by  the  title  of  “  The  Philofophical  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.’^ 

A  few  years  after  the  Society  had  received  its  new  form 
its  meetings  were  interrupted,  for  a  confiderable  time,  by 
the  diforders  in  the  country  during  the  rebellion  in  1745; 
and  no  fooner  was  the  public  tranquillity  re-eftabliflied  than 
it  fuffered  a  levere  lofs  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Maclaurin,  whofc 
comprehenfive  genius,  and  ardour  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience, 
peculiarly  qualilied  him  for  condudVmg  the  bufinefs  of  an  in- 
llitution  of  this  nature.  The  meetings  of  the  Society, 
however,  were  renewed  about  the  year  1752;  and  the  new 
ibcretaries,  who  were  the  celebrated  Mr.  David  Hume  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  junior,  were  direfted  to  arrange  and 
prepare  for  the  prefs  luch  papers  as  were  judged  w’orthy  ot 
being  fubmitted  to  the  public.  The  firll  volume  of  the 
Tranfaftions  of  the  Philolbphical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was 
accordingly  publillied  in  1754,  under  the  title  of  “  Effays 
and  Obfervations,  phyfical  and  literary  the  lecond  volume 
appeared  in  1756,  and  the  third  in  ^771-  .  ... 

From  the  temporary  avocations  of  fome  of  the  moll 
zealous  members,  and  the  death  of  others,  the  Philolbphical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  though  its  meetings  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  difeontinued,  feems  to  have  languilhed  for  fome 
time,  till  about  the  year  1777,  when  its  meetings  became 
more  frequent,  and  froni  the  uncommon  zeal  and  the  diftin¬ 
guilhed  abilities  of  Lord  Kaimes,  at  that  time  eledled  pre- 
lident  of  the  inftitution,  its  bufinefs  was  conducted  with 
renewed  ardour  and  fuccefs. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1782,  in' a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
fellcrsof  the  univerlity  of  Edinburgh,  many  of  wdiom  were 
likewife  members  of  the  PhUolbphical  Society,  and  warmly 
attached:  to  its  intcrefts,  a  feheme  was  propofed  Ixy  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robeftlbn,  principal  of  the  univerlity,  lor  the  ellablilh- 
ment  of  a  new  Ibciety,  on  a  more  extended  plan,  .and  after 
the  model  of  fome  of  the  foreign  academics,  which  b.'rve 
for  their  objeft  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  fcience, 
erudition,  and  tafte.  It  appeared  an  expedient  meafurcto 
folicit  the  royal  patronage  to  an  inliitution  of  ‘this  nature, 
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which  promifed  to  be  of  national  importance,  and  to  requeft 
an  cftablilliment  by  charter  from  the  crown.  The  plan  was 
immediately  adopted  ;  and  the  Philofophical  Society  joining 
its  influence  as  a  body  in  feconding  the  application  from  the 
univerfity,  his  majefly  was  gracioully  pleafed  to  incorporate 
The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  charter  dated  the 
2yth  of  March  1783. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  this  eftablilhmcnt,  which,  in  re- 
fped  to  the  genius,  learning,  reputation,  and  rank  of  many 
of  its  members,  vies  with  any  other  fociety  of  a  fimilar 
nature  in  Europe.  It  is  divided  into  two  clafles,  which 
meet  and  deliberate  feparately.  One  ot  thefe  i>  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Phyfical  Clals,  and  has  for  its  department  the 
feiences  of  mathematics,  natural  philolbphy,  chemiftry, 
medicine,  natural  hiftory,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  arts  and  manufaftures.  The  other  is  deno¬ 
minated  the  Literary  Clafs,  and  has  for  its  department 
literature,  philology,  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  fpeculative 
philofophy.  Every  merhber  is  defired,  at  his  aclmilfion,  to 
intimate  which  of  thofe  clalTes  he  vvifhes  to  be  more  parti¬ 
cularly  aflbeiated  with  ;  but  he  is,  at  the  fame  time,  enti¬ 
tled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  other  clafi,  and  to  take 
I  part  in  all  its  proceedings.  Each  of  the  clafles  has  four  pre- 
lidenfs  and  two  fecretaries,  who  officiate  by  turns. 

The  firft  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  Society,  and,  befidcs  an  account  of  its  conftitution  and 
progrels,  contains  a  journal  of  its  tranfaftions  at  the  difte- 
rent  meetings.-  In  the  TOurfe  bf  this  detail  we  meet  with  a 
fummary  account  of  experiments  on  antimony,  by  Mr.James 
Ruffelj  Ibme  obfervations  by  Dr.  Roebuck  on  the  filling  of 
corn  ;  the  Earl  of  Dundonald’s  procels  for  purifying  fea-falt. 
On  this  fubjedt  we  cannot  avoid  obferving  that  the  decom- 
pofition  of  magnefia,  when  combined  with  a  mineral  acid, 

I  is  not  fo  eafily  effedled  as  his  lordfhip  feems  to  imagine; 
and  that  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  ncceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  he  mentions,  would  add  an  enormous  cxpence  to  the 
manufadfure  ;  exclufive  of  the  inconvenience  that  it  would 
render  the  iron  veffel  fo  rufty  as  to  difcolour  no  Imall  portion 
of  the  fait. 

We  fufpedf  that  his  lordfliip’s  calculation  refpedling  the 
degree  of  purity  attained  by  the  fait  in  each  fucceflive  wafii- 
ing,  founded  upon  fallacious  principles  ;  for  if  the  fait 
kould  really  be  purified  according  to  the  proportion  he  men- 
fions,  in  an  infinite  feries,  it  would  follow  (hat  the  fait  muft 
Rvedepofited,  by  its  various  ablutions,  an  innnitely  greater 
pgree  of  Impurity  than  it  adtually  ever  had  .contained ; 
I  .  X  2  and. 
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and^  what  is  equally  repugnant  to  conception,  that  a 
greater  quantity  ot  impurities  mult  be  difeharged  by  the  laft 
than  by  the  firft  ablution,  when,  according  to  univcrl'al 
experience,  the  feculency  of  the  lalt  mull  have  been 
greatell. 

We  have  made  thefe  obfervations  the  more  freely,  fmee 
the  publication  of  any  paper  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  ex¬ 
prefling,  by  the  Society,’  any  concurrence  of  opinion  with 
the  author. 

Other  fubjecls  curforily  memloned  are,  fome  obfervations 
by  Dr.  Anderlbn  on  caft-iron  ;  a  cafe  of  fingultiis,  commu¬ 
nicated  by  Dr.  Duncan  ;  remarks  on  the  Iblar  fyltem  by 
Mr.  Wilfon  ;  Dr.  Blane’s  account  of  the  hurricane  at  Bar- 
badoes  ;  Count  de  Windifchgratz’s  problem  relative  to  the 
diminution  of  law-fuits  by  fome  required  method  ;  an  ab- 
llraft  of  a  treatife  on  inltind,  by  Mr.  Smellie.  An  appendix 
contains  a  biographical  acccRint  gf  three  deceafed  nTcmbers 
namely,  William  Lothian,  D.  D..  Sir  George  Clerk  Maxwell, 
Bart,  and  Matthew  Stewart,  D.  D.  Thefe  articles  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  lift  of  donations  prelented  to  the  Royal  Sociei); 
of  Edinburgh,  with  a  lift  of  all  the  members  or  lellow^, 
and  of  theotiice-bearers  of  the  Society. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  volume,  which 
is  allotted  to  papers  of  the  Phyfical  Clals. 

The  tirft  article  is,  experiments  on  the  motion  of  the  fap 
in  trees.  By  John  Walker,  D.  D.  M.D.  F.  R.S.  Edin.  and 
regius  profeflbr  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Dr. Walker  fets  out  with obferving  that  thedifeovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals  was  foon  followed 
by  conjeftmes  concerning  the  exiflence  o-f  a  like  circulation 
in  the  fap  of*  vegetables  a  fubjedf  which  firft  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Dr.  Beale  and  Dr.  Tonge,  and  afterwards  ct 
Dr.  Grew’,  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Ray,  and  Dr.  Lifter.  Th: 
obfervations  of  all  thel'c  inqulneys,  however,  were  infufficient 
either  to  eftabliili  or  invalidate  the  objed^  of  their  refearch, 
which  nothing  but  experiment  can  determine..  In  addition 
to  the  general  inquiry  relpcdling  the  circulation  of  the  Ihp 
in  trees,  a  quellion  has  been  agitated  in  the  prelent  century, 
Whether  or  not  the  lap  begins  to  move  in  all  the  parts  of 
tree  at  a  time  ?  This,  like  the  former  doctrine,  has  hitherto 
remained  undecided ;  but  we  have  now  the  plealure  to  find 
the  fubjeft  more  accurately  inveftigated  by  Dr.  Walker, 
who,  purfuing  the  true  road  to  phyfical  knowledge,  whied 
is  that  of  experiment,  has  already  made  farther  prop-» 
than  all  the  preceding  inquirers  on  the  fubjedh  Of  the  tre^ 

which  difeharge  their  lap  free!v  upon  a  llight  incifion,  the 
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birch  and  the  plane  are  the  inoft  remarkable;  and  upon 
thefe  the  experiments  related  in  this  paper  were  performed.- 
Oil  the  firft  of  February  Dr.  Walker  bored  a  hole  in  the 
trunk  ot  a  vigorous  birch-tree,  clofe  by  the  ground,  and  cut 
one  of  its  branches  at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  difeover 
when  and  where  the  running  of  the  lap  would  firll  appear. 
This  was  re|^ated  every  fccond  day  till  the  5th  of  March, 
during  which  time  the  tree,  at  both  places,  was  always  dry. 
From  this  time  to  the  loth  of  May  ue  are  favoured  with 
an  exadf  detail  of  the  author’s  obfervations,  and  the  Itate  of 
the  thermometer.  'The  experiments  were  all  twice  per¬ 
formed  in  tvvo  dificrent  years,  and  Ibme  of  them  repeated  on 
other  occafions. 

Though  the  caufe  of  the  afeent  of  the  lap  in  trees  is  ftill 
involved  in  obfeurity,  wx  think  that  the  queftion,  Whether 
or  not  all  the  parts  of  a  tree  bleed  at  once,  or  by  luccelTion, 
is  folved,  in  a  latisfaftory  manner,  by  thefe  experiments. 
It  appears  that  the  bleeding  lap  begins  firft  to  flow  at  the‘ 
root,  to  afeend  flowdy  upwards,  and  to  bleed  fucceliively  as 
italcends  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  tree. 

In  none  of  thefe  experiments  related  by  Dr.  Walker  could 
any  fap  be  perceived  to  arife,  either  by  the  pith  or  the  bark. 
The  whole  fap  was  conveyed  upwards  by  the  wood,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  wood  and  bark ;  but  no  flow  of  the  lap  could  be 
difeovered  in  any  exterior  part  of  the  tree.  It  alk)  appears 
that  the  fap  moves  both  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ligneous 
circles,  and  in  the  veins  by  which  they  are  leparated  ;  that 
in  both  it  is  ]n  an  aibending  ftate  ;-  that  it  moves  more  ex- 
peditioufly  in  thefe  veins  than  in  the  circles  themfelves;  and 
that  it  moves  more  freelv  in  vouno-  than  in  old  circles-,  and 
therefore  more  freely  in  the  exterior  than  in  the  interior  part 
ot  every  trunk  and  every  branch. 

Dr.  Walker’s  obfervations  ai*e  ftrongly  repugnant  to  the 
opinion  that  the  afeent  01  the  fap  is  performed  by  the  pro- 
cels  of  filtration:  Did  the‘fa[),”  lays  he,  ‘‘  afeend  like 

water  in  a  fponge,  or  in  capillary  tubes,  why  Ihould  its 
‘  motions  be  affeffed,  nay  even  almoft  entirely  regulated, 
‘  by  heat  and  cold  ?  Or  why,  as  has  been  found  in  thele  ex- 
‘  perlments,  fhould  its  motion  he  accelerated  by  placing  a 
‘  branch  in  an  inverted  pofition  r” 

from  Dr.  Hale’s  experiments  it  has  been  concluded  that 
pe  perfpiration  of  the  leaves  is  the  great  agent  in  the  mo- 
^  and  elevation  of  the  fap.  But  from  the  experiments 
‘^re  related,  it  is  evident  that  the  fap  afeends  w’ith  great  vi- 
in  trees,  even  when  they  are  deftitute  of  leaves. 
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Dr.  Walker’s  obfervations  tend  likewife  to  invalidate  the 
theory  ot  Ludwig,  who  aferibed  the  alcent  of  the  lap  to  an 
expanfion  01  the  air  with  which  it  is  impregnated;  and  alfo 
that  of  others,  who,  with  greater  phufibility,  alcribed  it  to 
the  expanfion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  trachecTj  or  air- 
velTels,  of  the  plant.  As  thefe  veffels  exifi  only  in  the  wood, 
and  as  it  is  by  the  wood  chiefly  that  the  alcending  lap  is 
conveyed,  Dr.  Walker  admits  there  is  a  preliimption  that 
they  contribute,  in  ibme  degree,  to  the  elevation  of  the  fap, 
But  as  he  has  found  that  the  lap  moves  wdth  more  force  up¬ 
wards  than  in  any  other  direftion  ;  and  that,  in  certain 
circumllances,  it  is  made  to  flow  and  afeend  by  cold  as  well 
as  by  beat,  he  concludes  that  the  expanfion  of  the  air  cannot 
be  conlidered  as  the  caule  of  its  afeent. 

The  experiments  of  this  ingenious  author  feem  to  evince 
that  heat  i^  the  prime  agent  in  producing  the  afeent  of  the 
fap  in  trees.  1  he  incilions  upon  the  birch  ran  freely  in  the 
day-time,  elpecially  during  funlhine,  but  dried  up  regularly 
as  the  cold  of  the  evening  advanced.  With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  alcent  of  the  lap  was  conftantly  promoted  by 
beat,  but  retarded  and  even  arrelled  by  cold.  The  preciie 
manner,  however,  in  which  heat  and  cold  produce  thefe 
eftedfs  ftill  remains  one  of  the  lecrets  of  nature.  Our  au¬ 
thor  thinks  it  probable  that  there  are  other  caufes  which 
cooperate,  and  that  thefe  refide  in  the  ftrufture  of  the 
plant. 

Dr.  Walker,  upon  the  experiments  which  he  has  infti- 
tuted,  attempts  a  Iblution  of  that  curious  problem  in  vege¬ 
tation,  why  the  terminating  buds  in  branches  are  the  firii 
which  difclofe  themlelves  in  the  fpringl  I'his  phenomenon, 
he  obferves,  has  been  often  imagined,  and  particularly  by 
Mr.  Bonnet,  to  be  a  conclufive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
circulation  of  the  lap.  Jt  has  been  fuppoled  that  the  lap 
rilbs  from  the  root,  by  the  wood  of  a  tree,  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  branches,  and  that  it  returns  thence  by  the  bark 
to  the  root,  in  a  circulatory  manner.  This  hypothefis  led 
to  a  ebnelufion  that  the  bud  w'hich  terminates  a  branch  mull 
be  the  nrlt  that  breaks  in  the  fpring,  becaufe  it  receives  the 
fiiit  vifit  of  the  returning  fap.  Dr.  Walker’s  experiments, 
however,  afford  a  different  Iblution  of  this  phenomenon. 
From  repeatedly  obferving  that  the  fap  moves  with  grea-- 
rapidity,  and  in  greater  plenty,  in  young  than  in  old  vvooc; 
that  inverted  branches,  in  which  the  lap  flows  more  c  • 
pioully  than  in  thofe  which  are  eredf,  bud  the  Iboneft; 
young  trees  bud  more  early  than  thofe  which  are  old;  21^ 
that  the  flip  runs  longer  in  young  tfian  in  old  wood ;  1^';; 
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sll  thefe  fadls  he  is  led  to  draw  this  concluiion,  that  as  the 
buds  towards  the  extremities  of  branches  are  placed  upon 
the  youngeft  wood,  where  they  receive  the  moft  copious 
tiow  of  the  fap,  they  mull,  for  this  reafon,  Iwell  more  early^ 
and  difclole  themfelves  fboner,  thanfuch  as  are  fituated  upon 
older  wood.  From  the  early  breaking  of  the  terminating 
buds  upon  branches,  therefore,  the  author  contends  that  no 
proof  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  fuppofed  circulation. 

While  Dr.  Walker’s  experiments  lend  to  invalidate  the 
theories  of  feveral  naturalilts,  rel'peci^ing  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  they  confirm  that  of  Linnxus  concerning  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  plants,  by  favouring  the  clodlrine  that  the  tree  Is 
rather  deftined  to  fupport  the  pith  than  the  pith  the  tree  ; 
the  pith,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Linnxus,  being  eflen- 
tially  necelTary,  not  16  much  for  the  vegetation  of  the  plant 
as  the  formation  of  the  feeds*  In  the  courle  of  our  author’s 
experiments  no  fap  could  ever  be  oblerved  either  to  afeend 
or  delccnd  by  the  pith  ;  which,  indeed,  feems  to  be  z  fub- 
lUnce  quite  unqualified  for  the  purpole. 

The  experiments,  however,  oppole  the  conckifion  of  the 
great  Swedifti  naturalift  in  one  particular,  namely,  that  the 
■pith  draws  its  nourilhment  from  the  bark.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  countenance  an  opinion  that  the  pith  muft  draw 
its  nourilhmerit  from  the  wood  ;  becaule,  during  the  whole 
fpring  feafon,  the  wood  was  replete  with  fap,  w^hile  the 
bark  was  dry.  Our  author  concludes  his  very  ingenious 
remarks  with,  obferving  that,-  though  his  experiments  are 
unfavourable  to  the  doftrine  of  a  vegetable  circulation,  he 
does  not  think  that  they  completely  diiprove  it.  They 
only  prove,*’  fays  he, 

*  That  there  is  no  cicculating  fap  in  a  tree  during  a  certain  feafon 
of  the  year,  that  is,  from  the  time  the  tree  begins  to  bleed  till  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves.  'To  decide  the  matter  finally,  it  is  ne- 
cclfary  that  the  root  of  the  fap  Ihould  alfo  be  traced,  by  accurate 
^  experiments,  from  the  time  the  leaves  firll  appear  till  the  defoliation 
i  of  the  tree  in  autumn.  What  the  reftilt  of  fuch  an  inquiry  might  be, 
I  cannot  determine  ;  and  lhall  only  oblerve^  that,  from  a  few  trials 
‘  made  with  this  view,  I  have  been  led  to  fuipedl  that,  while  a  tree 
i  is  in  leaf,  its  fap  obferves  a  very  different  courfe,  and  moves  by  laws 
very  different  from  thofe  by  which  it  is  regulated  in  the  bleeding 
feafon.’ 

We  entertain  the  fame  opinion  wkh  Dr.  Walker  on  this 
fiibjeft:  farther  experiments,  and  at  other  leaibns,  will  be 
J’cquifite  to  invefiigatc  the  economy  of  the  vegetable  klng- 
But  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  he  has 
aiuch;  and  we  hope  that  the  fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry, 
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fo  evident  in  thefc  experiments,  will  yet  lead  to  the  cfia- 
blifliment  of  a  more  comprehenfive  lyftem  in  this  branch  of 
natural  knowledge. 

Art.  11.  The  theory  of  rain.  By  James  Hutton,  M.D. 
F.R;S.  Edin.  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Paris.  This  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  in 
the  former  the  author  invelligates  the  law  of  nature,  on 
which  is  to  be  founded  a  theory  of  rain  ;  and  in  the  latter 
applies  the  theory  to  natural  appearances.  He  obferves  that 
there  is  an  atmolpherical  appearance  which  is  not  explained 
by  the  known  laws  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  the  breath  of 
animals  becoming  vifible,  in  being  expired  into  an  atmo- 
fphere,  whiclris  cold  or  moifl;  and  the  transformation  of 
transparent  fleam  into  the  ftate  of  mid,  when  mixed  with  air 
of  a  colder  temperature.  Dr.  Hutton  fuppofes  that  natural 
philofophers  have  confidered  thcle  appearances  as  being  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  general  laws  by  which  heat  and  cold  are  com¬ 
municated  among  contiguous  bodies,  othervvife  they  would 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  this  particular  law,  which 
feems  to  depart  from  a  more  general  rule,  or  does  not  follow 
the  natural  coiirfe  of  things  obferved  on  other  occafions. 
**  The  air,  infpired  by  an  animal,”  fays  Dr.  Hutton, 

*  May  be  confidered  as  a  roenftruum  diffolving  water  upon  the 
warm  and  humid  furface  of  the  lungs,  and  as  thus  becoming  latu- 
rated  with  humidity  in  this  degree  of  heat.  When  this  folutionis 
again  cooled,  then,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  condenlation, 
water  mull  be  leparated  from  the  menfliuum,  and  become  vifible  bv 
refiecling  light.  In  like  manner  water  may  be  rendered  an  invi- 
fiblc  elaflic  Huid  by  means  of  heat  alone;  and  this  fluid,  in  bein; 
cooled,  will  be  condenied  into  water,  and  appear  vifible.  But  it  b 
now  to  be  fhown  that,  when  breath  or  fleam  becomes  vifible  in 
mixing  with  the  atmofphefe,  this  effed  is  not  produced  in  confe* 
qucnce  of  the  general  principles  of  heat  and  cold  ;  th^t,  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  appearance,  there  is  required  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  law  ;  and  that  the  effeds  of  heat  or  cold,  in  relation  to  air 
and  vapour,  proceed  not  always  in  ratios  which  are  equally  increafing 
or  diminifhing. 

‘  In  order  to  determific  the  adual  ratio  of  the  diffolving  power  of 
air,  in  relation  to  W'ater  in  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  the  ratio  in 
which  the  power  of  heat  converts  fluid  water  into  elaftic  fleam,  wc 
muft  confider  the  feveral  ratios  in  which  this  operation  may  proceed; 
for  if,  among  all  the  conceiveable  ways  of  proceeding,  there  fhall  be 
but  one  with  which  natural  appearances  fliall  correfpond,  it  will  then 
be  rcafonablc  to  conclude  that  this  correfponding  ratio  is  the  particuhr 
law  of  nature,  and  that  appearances  of  this  kind  are  thus  to  be 
explained. 

diffolving  power  of  air,  in  relation  to  water,  may  befu?- 
pofed  to  diminilh  as  heat  is  increafed  ;  but  this  would  be  inconliik*^- 
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with  natural  appearances  in  general.  Such  a  fuppofition,  therefore, 
would  be  now  fuperfluous.  This  power  might  ahb  be  conceived  as 
not  affeilcd  with  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  degree  of  heat ; 
and  this  fuppofition  is  agreeable  to  the  foluiion  of  fea-lalt  in  water ; 
but  as  it  is  certainly  not  the  cafe  with  air  and  vapour,  neither  is  this 
fuppofition  to  be  made.  The  general  rule  of  di/Tolving  and  evapo- 
ratino*  bodies  is  to  increafe  with  heat.  This  is  now  to  be  admitted  as 
the  cafe  with  water  evaporating  in  air,  or  when,  by  means  of  heat 
alone,  it  is  converted  into  Ileam  ;  and  it  is  only  the  ratio  or  meafure 
of  this  operation  which  here  is  to  be  made  the  fubjed  of  confider- 
ation.’ 

The  author  afterwards  examines,  in  a  mathematical  man¬ 
ner,  the  three  different  ratios  in  which  this  operation. of 
heat  on  water  may  be  conceived  as  proceeding.  He  then 
concludes  that  if 'the  folution  of  water  in  air  increafes  with 
heat  in  an  equal  rate,  no  mixture  can  be  made  of  portions, 
in  different* degrees  of  heat,  that  will  produce  either  fiiper 
or  underlaturation ;  but  the  mixture,  like  the  conftituent 
portions,  will  be  always  faturated  without  fuperfiuity.  If 
the  folution  of  water  in  air  increafes  with  heat  in  a  decreafing 
rate,  the  mixture  of  two  faturated  portions,  in  different  de-" 
grees  of  heat,  will  produce  no  condenfation  of  humidity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  capable  of  diffolving  more 
aqueous  fubftance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  folution  of 
water  in  air  increafes  with  heat  in  an  increafing  rate,  the 
mixture  of  two  faturated  portions,  in  different  degrees  of 
heat,  will  produce  a  condenlation  of  humidity,  as  being  fu- 
=  perfaturated  in  the  medium  temperature  of  heat.  The  aii- 
'  thor  obferves  that  this  lalt  cafe  properly  applies  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  breath  and  fleam,  which  have  been  rendered 
I  vifible  in  mixing  with  air  that  is  colder  than  themfelves  ; 
and  it  explains  the  various  appearances  that  may  occur  in 
mixing  together  feveral  portions  .of  air,  more  or  lefs  fatu- 
rated  with  humidity,  and  in  different  temperatures  of  heat 
and  cold. 

Dr.  Hutton,  having  very  ingenioufly  explained  the  atmo- 
fpherical  appearance  of  vifible  mill  produced  in  the  mixture 
of  inyifible  fluids,  applies  this  rule  of  condenlation  as  a 
principle  for  the  theory  of  rain,  which  he  endeavours  to 
confirm  by  having  again  recourle  to  natural  appearances. 
He  obferves  that  the  moft  convincing  experiment,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  theory,  would  be  to  have  rain  or  Inovv  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mixture  of  portions  of  the  atmol'phere  properly 
conditioned  for  the  condenlation  of  the  contained  vapour. 
For  this  purpole  two  inftanccs  are  cited  :  one  is  taken  from 
M.  cle  Maupertius,  in  his  Dijcours  fur  la  Mefure  dc  la  Terre^ 
where  he  lays,  that  at  Tcrnea,  upon  the  opening  of  a  door. 
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The  external  air  immediately  converts  the  warm  vapour  of 
the  chaml>er  into  fnow,  which  then  appears  in  what  he  calls 

de  gros  tourbillons  blancs.”  The  other  inftance  is  an  ap¬ 
pearance  which  happened  at  St.  Peterfburg  in  1773,  and 
was  related  to  the  author  by  Profeflbr  Robinlbn.  who  law  it. 
It  was  in  a  crowded  alfembly ;  the  company  I'uffering  from 
the  clofenels  of  the  room,  a  gentleman  broke  a  window  for 
relief.  The  cold  air  rufhing  in,  formed  a  vUible  circum- 
giration  of  a  fnovvy  fubftance. 

Our  author’s  obfervations  on  the  final  caufe  of  the  law  of 
nature,  on  which  this  theory  of  rain  is  founded,  cannot  but 
prove  acceptable  to  philofophical  readers.  He  thus  proceeds: 

‘  Had  the  law,  refpecling  aqueous  evaporation  in  the  atmofpherc 
been  conceived  in  any  other  manner  than  that^which  has  been  now 
found  cllablilhcd  in  nature,  the  furamer’s  heat,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  vegetation,  could  never  have  been  attended,  as  at  prefent,  with 
refrcfhing  (bowers  of  rain.  By  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  atmofphfre 
the  heat  of  torrid  regions  h  carried  away,  and  the  cold  of  frigid  re¬ 
gions  is  brought  to  temperate  the  exceffive  heat  that  is  excited  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  fummer  (olilice  ;  but,  if  no  conden- 
fation  of  humidity  in  the  atxnofphere  could  be  produced  by  the  mix. 
ture  of  Its  parts,  however  (aturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  in 
'different  degrees  of  heat,  the  natural  cold  of  the  polar  regions,  and 
the  contingent  cold  of  fnows,  accumulated  during  winter  upon  the 
higher  countries,  however  tranfported  to  warmer  regions,  would  be 
altogether  ineffeduaJ  for  the  purppfe  of  forming  clouds  and  condenficg 
rain. 

‘  The  prefent  fyftem  of  the  atmofphere  is  fo  calculated  as  that  every 
mixture  of  different  portions  of  that  fluid,  unequal  in  their  degrees 
of  heat,  and  faturated  with  humidity,  mufl  procure  a  condenfation  of 
water.  This  fyftem,  therefore,  of  the  atmofphere,  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  law  in  relation  to  heat  and  cold,  is  calculated  to  produce  rain, 
by  the  continual  mixture  of  its  parts,  which  are  in  different  tem¬ 
peratures. 

*  In  this  fyftem  we  lhall  fee  that  the  cold  regions  of  the  polar  circles 
are  not  ufelefs  and  inadive  in  the  operations  of  this  world.  In  like 
manner  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Alpine  fituations  of  the  continent 
ierve^a  purpofe  in  the  conflitution  of  this  earth  by  preferving,  in  the 
accumulated  fnows,  a  ftore  of  the  winter  cold  for  the  fummer  feafon; 
and  thus  preparing  cold  portions  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  mixed  with 
the  warmer  portions,  faturated  with  humidity,  and  ready  to  produce 
rain. 

‘  While  the  atmofphere  is  thus  tempered  by  tranfporting  the  heat 
and  cold  of  diftanc  regions,  the  regions  of  the  earth  moft  dillantftcm 
the  fea  may  be  fupplied  with  (bowers  of  rain  at  every  feafon  of  the 
year,  or  at  any  icafon,  according  to  the  arrival  of  thofe  ftreams  of 
the  atmofphere  which  arc  in  the  proper  conditions  for  producing,  by 
their  mixture,  a  medium  degree  of  heat,  and  a  fuperfaturation  cf 
coadenfation  of  aqueous  vapour.  This  wife  fyftem  of  things,  or  thi» 
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gfeful.purpofe  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  could  not  have  been 
accomplilhcd  without  that  particular  law  of  nature  refpefling  aqueous 
condenfation  :  for,  if  the  mixing  together  of  the  atmofpheric  Itrcams 
produced  no  condenfation,  the  fummer  hemifphere  of  the  globe 
would  be  parched  with  drought,  and  the  winter  hemifphere  deluged 
with  rain. 

In  the  feconcl  part  of  this  ingenious  paper  the  author 
makes  an  application  of  the  above  theory  to  natural  events, 
in  confidering  the  meteorological  obfervations  of  the  globe, 
and  endeavouring  either  to  explain  appearances  that  are  not 
otherwife  underltood,  or,  from  thofe  appearances  that  are 
evident  in  themfelves,  to  draw  conclufions  in  confirmation 
of  the  theory.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the 
variety  of  obfervations  which  occur  in  the  profecution  of 
this  plan ;  we  can  only  remark,  in  general,  that  they  dis¬ 
cover  great  ingenuity,  and  that  the  author  not  only  Supports 
his  opinion  by  diredi  evidence  of  great  authority,  but  by 
ftrong  collateral  obfervations  and  fadts,  which  give  additional 
weight  to  his  theory. 

[Jo  be  continued.'] 


Art.  II.  Jhe  tVorks  of  the  late  John  Gregory,  M.P.  F.R.S, 
late  Profejfor  ^  Medicine  in  the  Univerjity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Firjl  Phyjtcian  to  his  Majefty  in  Scotland,  Jo  jvhick 
is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  4  vols, 
Small  8vp.  12s.  . boards. .. Creech,  Edinburgh;  Cadell, 
London.  1788. 

'T'HIS  is  a  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  different 
publications ;  which,  though  now  collcdled  together, 
may  be  had  by  anypurchaScr  feparately.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order,  viz.  A  Father’s  Legacy  to  his  Daugh¬ 
ters;  A  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man  with  thofe  of  the  Animal  World ;  Ledlures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Phyfician ;  Elements  of  the 
Praftice  of  Phyfic.  The  public  voice  has  already  deter¬ 
mined  in  favour  of  the  ingenuity,  judgment,  and  know¬ 
ledge  displayed  in  thele  various  treatifes ;  we  have  therefore 
only  to  obferve  that  the  amiable  author  was  not  lefs  diflin- 
guifhed  for  the  moral  virtues  than  for  the  qualities  juft  now 
mentioned.  He  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Aberdeenlhire,  and  counted  among  his  anceftors  a  fucceflion 
9f  men  eminent  for'  their  abilities.  It  is  a  lingular  fa(5t, 
diat  this  family  has  been  noted  for  mathematical  genius  for 

the 
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the  couvfc  of  two  centuries.  We  fhall  mention  the  chid 
particulars  : 

James  Gregory  (the  author’s  grandfather),  one  of  the 
nioft  diltinguifhed  mathematicians  of  the  lait  century, 
a  Ton  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Gregory,  minifter  of  Drumcak, 
in  the  c<xjnty  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  born  at  that  city  ii^ 
November  1638.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  David 
Andcrfon,  of  Finzaugh,  a  gentleman  who  poflefled  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  tafle  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  know¬ 
ledge.  A  genius  for  thefe  ftudies  was  hereditary  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Anderfons,  and  from  them  feems  to  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  their  defeendants  of  the  name  of  Gregory- 
even  the  daughter  of  Mr.  AnJerlbn  abovementioned  bein; 
extremely  remarkable  for  the  lame  talent.  Her  fon  James 
Gregory,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  publifhed  the  “  Optica 
IVomota;  a  work  of  great  genius,  in  which  he  gave  the 
world  an  invention  of  his  own,  and  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
(if  the  modern  difeoveries,  the  conllruftion  of  the  refieftipig 
lelelcope. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work  he  went  to  the  ur.i- 
verhty  of  Fadua,  then  in  high  reputation  ;  where  fixing 
Ms  refidence  for  fome  years,  he  publifhed,  in  1667,  ‘‘  Vera 
Circtiii  et  Hyperboles  Quadratura,”  which  contained  another 
diicovery  of  his  own,  namely,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely 
converging  feries  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole. 
'1  o  th  is  treatife,  when  republifhed  in  1668,  he  added  a  new 
work  entitled  Geometriae  Pars  Univerfalis  inferviens 
Chiantitatum  Curvarum  Trahfmutationi  et  Menfurae.”  In 
this  work  he  gave,  for  the  firft  time,  a  method  for  the 
tranlinutation  of  curves..  1'hefe  works  procured  him  the 
coTrefpondence  of  the  greatell  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
Newton,  liuygens,  H*.illey,  and  Wallis.  In  the  follow  ing 
year,  at  l.ondon,  he  publifhed  another  work  entitled 
“  Fxercitationes  Geometricae,’"  W'hich  farther  increafedhis 
reputation.  About  this  time  he  was  eledtcd  profefibr  ci 
m.'irhematics  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew  ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  i\s  years,  was  called  to  occupy  the  fame  department 
in  the  univerfity  at  Edinburgh.  He  had  not  held  this  place 
above  a  year,  when,  in  Odober  1673,  being  employed  in 
Ihewing  ibme  of  his  pupils  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  through 
a  telefcope,  he  was  luddenly  llruck  with  total  blindnels,  and 
died  a  few  days  after,  at  the  age  of  thirty-feven. 

David  Gregory,  of  Kinnairdy,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
the  brother  of  the  abovementioned  Mr.  James  Gregory,  wn> 
bred  a  merchant  in  Holland,  and  palfed  a  great  part  of 

life  in  that  country.  He  returned,  however,  to  Scotland  m 
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his  latter  years,  and,  living  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  had 
the  lingular  fortune  of  feeing  three  of  his  ions,  J)avi<i, 
James,  arid  Charles,  all  profelfors  of  mathematics,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  three  of  the  Britifh  univerfuies.  'I'he  ehlelt 
of  thele,  David,  in  1683,  and  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
a'^e,  was  eledfod  profetlbr  of  mathematics  in  the  uni-vcrfity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  publitlied  in  the  fame  year  “  Exercitatio 
Geometrica  de  Dimenlione  Figurarum  ;  five  Specimen  Me- 
thodi  Generalis  dimetiendi  qualvis  figuras/'  In  1C91,  on  the 
report  of  Dr.  Bernard’s  intention  of  religning  the  Savilian 
prol'eirorfhip  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  London, 
and  being  patronized  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  warmly  be¬ 
friended  by  Mr,  Elamfiead  the  afironomer-royal,  he  ob¬ 
tained- the  vacant  profefibrfliip,  for  which  Dr.  Halley  was  a 
competitor.  This  rivalfiiip,  however,  infiead  of  animolity, 
laid  the  foundation  of  friendfliip  between  thefe  eminent 
men;  and  Halley  foon  after  became  the  colleague  of  Gre- 
gory,  by  obtaining  the  profeflbrihip  of  Geometry  in  the  fame 
univerlity. 

In  1693  Mr.  Gregory  ptibli/hed,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfad\ions,.a  vefolution  of  the.EIorentine  problem,  De 
'  Teftudine  veliformi  quadriblli and  he  continued  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingenious 
mathematical  papers  by  the  lame  channel.  In  1695  he 
printed  at  Oxford  Catoptrics^  et  Dioptricae  Spherics  Ele- 
menta.”  The  editor  of  the  prefent  work  remarks  that,  in 
the  end  of  thole  “  Elementa,”  there  is  an  oblervation 
which  fhews  that  vvhat  L-generaUv  believed  to  be  a  difeovery 
of  a  much  later  date,  the  conftruilion  of  achromatic  tele- 
fcopes,  which  has  been  carried  to  great  perfedfion  by  Mr. 
Dolland  and  Mr;  Ramfden,  had  I'uggefied  itlelf  to  the  mind 
of  David  Gregory,  from  the  refleftion  on  the  admirable  con¬ 
trivance  of  nature  in  combining  the  different  hunK)urs  of  the 
eye. 

In  1702  Dr.  David  Gregory  publilhed  at  Oxford  “  Aftro- 
•  nomiae  Phyficx  et  Geometric^  Elementa  a  work  which  is 
■  accounted .  his  mailerpiecc.  He  engaged  foon  after,  with 
his  colleague  Halley,  in  the  publication  of  the  Conics  of 
Apollonius;  but  he  had  proceeded  only  a  little  way  in  this 
•undertaking,  when  he  died,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
’2ge,  at  Maidenhead  in  Berkfiiire,  in  the  year  1710. 

Dr.  David  Gregory  married,  in  1695,  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  Langtow^n  in  v^Jcotland.  By 
this  lady  he  had  four  Ion?,  of  whom  the  eldeh,  David,  was 
■appointed  regius  profeffor  of  modern  hiftory  at  Oxford  by 
■King, George  the  Firlt,  and  died  in  1767,  in  an  advanced 
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age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the  dignity  of  dean  of 
Chrift  Church  in  that  univerfity. 

Dr.  David  Gregory,  on  obtaining  the  Savillian  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  was  fucceeded  in  the 
profefforfliip  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh  by  his  brother 
James,  likewife  an  eminent  mathematician.  He  held  that 
office  for  thirty-three  years,  and  retiring  in  1725  was  luc, 
cceded  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  We  are  informed  that 
a  daughter  of  this  profeflbr  James  Gregory,  a  young  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  accomplifhments,  was  the  vi^fim  of  an 
unfortunate  attachment,  which  furnifhed  the  fubjeft  of 
Mallet’s  well-known  ballad  of  ‘‘  William  and  Margaret.” 

Charles  Gregory,  third  fon  of  Mr.  Gregory  of  Kinnaird)\ 
and  brother  of  the  two  preceding  profeffors,  David  and 
James,  was  created  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrew’s 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1707.  This  office  he  held  Avith  repu¬ 
tation  for  thirty^vvo  years,  and  refigning  in  1739,  vvasluc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon,  the  late  profeflbr  David  Gregory,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  worth,  of  agreeable  manners,  and  remarkably 
endowed  with  the  talent  of  communicating  to  his  pupils  the 
knowledge  of  the  fciencc  which  he  taught.  He  died  at 
St.  Andrew’s  in  1763. 

Dr.  John  Gregory,  the  author  of  the  works  now  before 
us,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  James  Gregory,  profeffor  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  King’s  college,  Aberdeen,  and  grandfbn  of  James, 
the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian  telefcope.  When  in  the 
feventh  year  of  his  age  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  his  grandfather,  principal  Chalmers, 
and  on  his  elder  brother  Dr.  James  Gregory,  who,  upon  the 
refignation  of  their  father  a  Ihort  time  before  his  death,  had 
been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  profefforfhip  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  King’s  college.  He  likewife  owed  much,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  to  the  care  and  attention  of 
his  coufin,  the  philofophical  Dr.  Reid,  now  a  member  of 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgovv.  Of  his  abilities  and  proficiency 
in  fcience  his  works  affbrd  the  beft  proof ;  but  we  muft  net 
omit  to  mention  that  he  inherited  likewife,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  the  mathematical  genius  of  his  family.  He  was 
firft  chofen  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  King’s  college,  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  which  capacity  he  read  leftures  for  three  years  on 
mathematics  and  experimental  and  moral  philolbphy.  But 
in  1749,  his  views  being  turned  chiefly  to  the  praflice  of 
phyfic,  he  refigned  his  profefforfliip.  In  1764  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  two  years  after,  he  was  appointed 
profeffor  of  the  praftice  of  phyfic,  on  the  refignation  ot 
Dr.  Rutherford,  Having  lived  in  great  efteem  for  his  literary 
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anJ  medical  abilities,  as  well  as  his  focial  qualifications,  he 
died  on  the  9th  of  February  1773,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Forbes,  he  left-three  fons  and  two  daughters.  I'he 
cldeft  of  his  fons  is  now  profeflbr  of  the  theory  of  medicine 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  an  abridged  account  of 
this  ingenious  author's  family,  which,  in  refpeft  of  the 
number  of  eminent  men  it  has  produced,  and  chiefly  in  the 
mathematical  fciences,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  biogra¬ 
phical  records  of  any  nation.  To  have  let  flip  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reciting  tuch  extraordinary  merit,  di  (played  through 
lucceflive  generations,  would  be  an  of  literary  injuftice 
which  we  ihould  be  extremely  forry  to  commit. 

Art.  hi.  a  View  of  Ancient  llijlory  ;  including  the  Progrefs 
$f  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  By  IViUiam  Rutherford,  D.DJ 
Majier  of  the  Academy  at  Uxbridge.  8vo,  7s.  boards.' 
Murray.  London,  1788. 

|T  is  impoflible  to  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  in- 
^  tention  of  this  work  than  by  tranferibing  the  firft  para¬ 
graph  of  the  elegant  dedication  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanf- 
down : 

‘  I  beg  leave  to  dedicate  to  your  lordfhip  the  following  volume,, 
nhich  contains  a  vievv'of  ahci^t  hidory,  from  its  commencement  after 
the  deluge  to  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians.  In  compofing  a  work,  originally  intended  for  the  inllruc- 
ion  and  improvement  of  youth,  1  have  ftiidied  to  feled  my  mate. 
ills  from  the  moil  authentic  fources ;  to  feparate  the  region  of  fable 
rom  that  of  hillory ;  and  to  fuggell  fuch  views  of  human  affairs  as 
ervenot  only  to  enlighten  the  mind,  but  to  form  the  heart  to  virtue, 
od  infpire  principles  of  true  religion.  In  arranging  the  records  of 
intiquity,it  occurred  to  me  that  fomething  of  more  importance  might 
•c  communicated  than  the  mere  detail  of  tranfadions ;  and  that  by 
ombining  the  progrefs  of  human  difcovcrics,  of  the  fine  arts  and  of 
1‘crature,  with  the  ferics  of  hillorical  incidents,  materials  of  reflcc- 
wn  and  objefts  of  refearch  might  be  fuggefted  that  would  not  only 
■OTe  ufcful  to  the  young  when  entering  into  life,  but  interefting  to 
world  at  large.  How  far  I  have  fucceeded  in  my  plan,  1  muil 
to  the  deeiiion  of  thofe  readers  who,  like  your  lordfhip,  not 
perufe,  but  Itudy  the  volumes  of  ancient  and  modern  hillory.* 

After  an  introdu6lion,  in  which  Dr.  PvUtherford  difplays 
general  knowledge  and  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  in  the  firft 
dfecond  chapters  he  gives  an  account  of  Egypt,  and  of 
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the  arts  and  fcicnces  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians.  He  next 
treats  of  the  AfTyrian  or  Babylonian  empire,  and  of  the  go- 
verninent,  religion,  Icicnces,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Babylonians.  In  the  fifth  and  lixth  chapters  he  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Medes  and  Berfians,  and  the  hiltory  of  the  latter 
to  the  conquelt  of  India  by  Darius  Hyftafpes.  After  mak¬ 
ing  lome  general  reflexions  on  the  rife  and  progrels  of  the 
Afiatic  governments,  he  delineates  the  charaXer  and  hiltory 
of  the  Phenicians,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Greeks,  from  the 
earlieft  accounts  to  the  clofe  of  the  firft  Perfian  vvar. 

VVe  have  met  with  no  elementary  book  on  the  fubjeft  of 
ancient  hiftory  which  expreffes  fo  much  ufelul  information 
in  fo  agreeable  a  manner.  The  Abbe'  Millot  and  dc  Con¬ 
dillac  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  in  a  few 
pages,  as  if  nothing  in  antiquity  were  interefting  to  modern 
readers  but  the  records  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yet  it  is  to 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  their 
earlieft  ideas  and  the  rudiments  of  their  refinement.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  our  author  enlarges  on  the  hiftory  of  thefe  ancient 
feats  of  wifdom  and  the  Iciences,  and.  indeed  gives  all  the 
ufeful  information  which  is  to  be* found  in  greater  volumes. 
^,The  following  defeription  of  Egypi  is  elegant  and 
correX : 

-  *  The  formation  of  Egypt  is  not  the  lead  fingular  part  of  i:s 
hiftory.  This  ancient  country,  like  V'^enice  or  Holland  in  modera 
times,  was  gained  from  the  waters,  and  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  tk 
creation  of  the  human  hand.  The  Nile,  like  the  Euphrates,  the 
Indus,  and  the  Ganges,  annually  overflows  its  banks.  The  inun* 
dation  continues  for  an  hundred  days,  and  covers  the  whole  country. 
The  river  which  overflows  the  fields  enriches  them  at  the  fame  time; 
the  foil  acquires  new  fertility  ;  and  when  the  waters  retire  vegetatioa 
comes  on  with  rapidity.  The  richnefs  of  the  land,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  feene,  would  tempt  inhabitants  to  occupy  this  deli  ghtful  re. 
gion  ;  frequently  would  their  flocks  and  herds  be  fwept  away;  but 
experience  inftruXs ;  neceflity,  the  parent  of  ingenious  invention, 
fuggefted  the  means  of  remedying  the  evil,  and  at  the  fame  time  re* 
•  taining  the  benefit  of  this  annual  inundation;  ‘Accordingly  trenches 
and  canals  were  cut  to  conduX  the  water  through  all  the  country 
without  overflowing  it ;  towns  and  villages  were  fituated  on  rifing 
grounds  ;  houfes  of  feveral  ftories  were  reared  ;  and  high  terraces 
formed  to  communicate  between  one  city  and  another. 

^  At  the  point  where  the  Nile  divides  into  many  ftream?,  ti.c 
country  below  was  long  a  morafs  ;  but  when,  in  the  courlc  of  im¬ 
provement,  canals  were  made,  and  the  waters- drained  away,  it  be¬ 
came  the  richeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  beautiful  part  01 
Egypt.  Jt  was  called  Delta,  from  its  triangular  figure  and  refem- 
blance  to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name;  and  was  divided  into  J 
number  of  iflands,  wliich  fv/armed  with-inhabirants,  Thele  iflatd) 
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Jbounded  in  towns  and  cities  beyond  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
were  adorned  with  gardens,  containing  a  profufion  of  fruit-trees,  and 
groves  of  acacia. 

.  *  On  the  Lybian  fide,  to  the  left  of  the  Nile,  a  chain  of  moun- 
niHs,  continued  almoll  trom  the  catarads  to  Fayoum,  fuddenly  de¬ 
parts  towards  Lybia,  and  returning  eailward  forms  an  immenfe  bafon, 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river.  I'his  region  was  formerly  covered 
by  barren  fands.  An  ancient  king,  named  Mceris,  conceived  the 
magnificent  though  arduous  projed  of  changing  this  defart  into  an 
tifctul  lake.  When  the  foil  was  dug  and  cleared  he  formed  a  tanal 
aa  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  three  hundred  feet  wide, 
to  introduce  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  grand  canal,  which  is 
ftill  entire,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bahr  Youfeph,  or  River  of 
Jofeph,  and  is  in  many  places  cut  through  the  rock.  In  this  manner 
the  lake  Mceris  was  formed,  “  which,”  according  to  Strabo,  “  for 
its  extent,  colour,  and  (hores,  refembles  a  Tea.” 

‘  Two  other  canals  (thofe  of  Tamich  and  Bouch)  were  cut  by 
this  prince,  and  fluices  formed  near  their  mouths,  which  were  (hut 
during  the  increafe  of  the  Nile.  During  the  inundation,  the  waters 
entering  through  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  were  colleded  in  the  vaft  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  lake  Mceris,  where  they  were  bounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  on  one  fide,  and  mounds  oh  the  other.  When  the  Nile  de- 
creafed,  the  fluices  of  the  lefler  canals  were  opened,  and  a  body  of 
water,  near  eighty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  thirty  feet  higher 
than  the  ufual  level  of  the  river,  formed  a  fecond  inundation,  dirked 
at  will :  ‘One  part  was  returned  to  the  Nile  for  the  purpofe  of  naviga- 
tioD  ;  another  branched  into  innumerable  rivulets,  watered  the  fields, 
and  diffufed  fertility  in  its  courfe. 

‘  The  richnefs  and  abundance  of  this  favoured  country  are  the  gift 
of  the  Nile.  It  feldom  rains  in  Egypt ;  but  the  river,  which  waters' 
the  whole  by  its  regular  inundations,  conveys  to  it  the  rains  and 
inows  of  other  countries.  To  multiply  the  beneficence  of  the  Nile 
Egypt  was  crefl'ed  by  numberlefs  canals,  which  run  through  the 
whole  region.  It  carried  fertility  into  every  field  along  with  its  falu-. 
Ury  waters ;  the  champaign  country  was  delivered  up  to  it;  and  the 
inhabitant  rejoiced  when  he  marked  his  fields  difappearing  below  the 
wave. 

‘  The  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  fources  of  this  river, 
snd  the  caufes  of  its  inundation,  are  no  lefs  various  than  extrava¬ 
gant.  Homer  has  conjetlured  the  truth,  who  tells  us  “  that  the  Nile 
comes  down  from  heaven.”  The  periodical  rains  which  fall  in  Ethi¬ 
opia  are  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon.  The  winds,  which  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  arc  alfo  periodical,  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  blow  from  the  north,  and  drive  the  clouds  towards 
^0  high  mountains,  beyond  the  equator.  Stopped  by  this  barrier, 
clouds  accumulate  on  cbouds,  till  they  defeend  in  rain,  which  falls 
in  torrents  and  fills  the  vallies.  The  union  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
|ude  of  rivulets  forrns  the  Nile,  and  produces  the  inundation.  Taking 
rife  in  Ethiopia,  this  river  divides  into  two  branches,^  one  of 
known  by  the  name  of  AlTerac,  or  the  Blue  River,  joins  the 
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Niger,  .and,  traverfing  Africa  from  cad  to  weft,  falls  into  the  Atlantij 
ocean.  'The  other,  running  north,  between  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains,  and  meeting  with  rocks  of  granite  which  impede  its  courfe 
pours  feven  cataracts  down  into  the  plain,  with  a  prodigious  noife 
that  is  heard  at  the  diliance  of  many  miles.  Arriving  at  the  firft  city 
of  Egypt,,  it  falls  into  a  gulf  dug  by  the  percuflion  of  its  own  waters, 
Defcending  through  this  fine  country  it  fills  the  canals  and  lakes, 
overflows  the  lands,,  depofits  a  fruitful  flimcy  and  difeharges  itfelf^ 
through  ieven  mouths,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

*  The  increafe.  of  the  Nile  begins  early  in  June,  but  is  not  muck 
perceived  till  the  fummer  folftice,  when  thfr  waters  become  troubled, 
ind  of  a  reddiftt  tindiure.  It  continues  increafing  till  near  the  end  of 
Auguft.  A  nilometer  at  Elephantina  formerly  denoted  to  what  de- 
grec  the  inundation  would  rile.  Travellers,  ancient  and  modern,, 
deferibe  with  rapture  the  profpedl  which  Egypt  prefen ts  at  that  I'caion 
of  the  year.  Afcending  a  mountain,  or  one  of  the  largeft  pyramids 
in  Grand  Cairo,  you  behold  the  river  overflowing  the  country  around,, 
the  towns  and  villages  appearing  above,  like  illands  in  the  midllof 
the  ocean  ;  the  whole  interfperied  with  gardens  and  groves,  whole 
tops  only  arc  vifible.  Mountains  and  woods  terminate,  at  the  ut- 
moft  diftance  the  eye  can  dircover,..this  Angular  and  fanciful  feene.’ 

I'he  account  of  Egypt  is  intermixed  with  judicious  re¬ 
flexions;  and  our  author  appears*  not  only  to*  have  carefully 
perufed  the  ancient  hiftorians,  but  the  modern  travellers  who 
have  vilited  thefe  regions,. 

The  eighth  chapter,  which  contains  general  refleftionv 
on  the  rife  and  progrels  of  the  Afiaric  governments,  contains 
^nuch  valuable  inforniationj  and  difplays  a  fpirit  of  reafoniiig 
on  hillorical  affairs. 

I'he  account  of  the  Phcnicians,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  h 
curious  for  its  information,  and  is  well  written,  though  per¬ 
haps  the  latter  part  of  it  had  better  have  been  referved  for 
the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

‘  The  hiftory  of  the  Jews,,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  is  animated 
and  interefting,  though  it  contains  too  much  theological 
matter.  As  the  different  nations  of  antiquity  are  dillin- 
guiftied  -  in  the  fac red  oracles,  and  their  various  fortunes 
whether*  fiourifhing,  or  adverfe,  minutely  foretold  by  the 
prophetic  pen.  Dr.  Rutherford^  takes  occafion  to  ftate  the 
completion  of  thele  predidWon.s  as  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
infpiration  of  the  facred  volunries,  .which  •ipeaks  to  all  na¬ 
tions  and  all  ages.  -  After  having  flfevvn  this  at  great  length 
with  regard  to  Nineveh,  Babylon,  1'yr«,  and  P'gypt,  he  give^ 
an  account  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Jews  them' 
felves,  the  conclufion  of  which  is  eloquent: 

‘  What  the  prophets  have  foretold  concerning  tl>e  Jewilh  nation 
itfclf,  is  no  lefs  alloniftiing  and  marvellous.  While  they  denounce- 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  and  final  dciliuXion  to  all  the  neighbounn^ 
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Iclngdoins  that  had  conquered  or  oppreiTed  Judea,  they  announce  tho 
perpetual  prefci  vation  ot  the  chofen  people,  and  point  out  the  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  extended  in  every  aoc  to  'lhield  and  defend  them 
amidft  the  wreck  of  empire  and  the  fall  ot  nations. 

“  Fear  not,  O  Jacob  my  fervant,  fori  am  with  thee;  be  not  dif- 
inaycd,  O  Ifrael ;  for  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither 
1  have  driven  thee;  but  1  w  ill  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee,  but  correct 
thee  in  meaiure.’* 

‘  Since  the  promulgation  of  this  prophecy,  the  volume  of  univerfal 
hlllory  records  its  accotnplifhment.  The  Egyptians,  the  Aflyrians^ 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  who  fucccflively  op- 
prefftd,  fubdued,  or  enflaved  the  Jews,  have  long  fince  clofed  their 
career  of  greatnefs,  and  have  no  more  a  name  arhong  the  nations. 
Thefe  mighty  empires,  which  rofe  on  the  ruins  of  one  another,  have 
vanilhed  from  the  earth,  like  the  feeres  of  theatrical  pomp,  or  the 
vifions  of  a  morning  drean).  The  defeendants  of  the  individuals 
which  compofed  them  are  loll  and  blended  among  the  common  mafs 
of  mankind.  But  the  Jews,  though  they  have  been  difperfed  among 
all  nations,  have  never  been  confounded  wdrh  any.  Notwithllanding 
the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  and  their  extermination  from  Judea, 
they  Hill  preferve  their  ancient  charader,  their  national  peculiarities, 
and  are  a  diftind  race  among  men.  They  have  remained  unmixed 
.with  all  the  people  among  whom  they  have  been  fcattcred  ;  they  can 
trace  their,  pedigree  to  the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  their  defeent  from 
the  blood  ot  the  patriarchs.  In  their  prefenc  calamitous  and  difpcrfecl 
finaticn  they  are  witnefles  to  all  the  world  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
uf  that  religion  which  was  revealed  to  their  fathers. 

‘  No  lubjed  can  be  more  flriking  to  a  philofophical  or  a  pious 
mind  than  the  contemplation  of  this  long  line  of  prophecies  concern¬ 
ing  the  ancient  nations  whofe  annals  have  been  recorded.  VVe  difeerti 
not  the  policy  of  men,  but  the  councils  of  God  ;  we  behold  the  Su- 

Icme  Being  himfclf  opening  the  volume  of  his  divine  decrees,  and 
fclofing  futurity  to  the  world.  No  attribute  cf  the  Deity  is  more 
ionilhing  and  incomprehenfible  to  finite  intclieds  than  his  prefcience 
future  events.  To  delineate  beforehand  the  hiilory  of  following 
;cs;  to  mark  the  charader  and  delliny  of  nations  unborn  ;  to  fum- 
on  princes,. before  they  faw  the  light,  to  their  appointed  parts  in  the 
rama  of  life  j  to  ftreich  over  opulent  cities  and  flourifhing  kingdoms 
ic  line  of  devailation,  and  the  plummet  of  emptineis  ;  to  alcertain 
ic  regions  of  poffibility,  and  exert  a  fupreme  power  over  nonexiftent 
iture ;  belongs  only  to  him  who  beholds,  as  well  as  exills,  from 
^'crlafting  to  everlafting.  The  events  which  we  have  gone  over, 

)  manifold,  fo  varied,  fo  minutely  marked,  and  fo  remote  from  the 
of  their  completion,  could  only  have  been  forefeen  bv  the  om- 
Hcicnce  of  that  Being  by  whofe  omnipotence  they  have  been  accom« 
liOicd.  Prophecy  is  a  permanent  miracle  on  earth  ;  a  voice  which 

peaks  from  heaven,  and  proclaims  its  Author  10  all  nations  and 
gcs.’ 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  valuable  work;  and,  though 
^lerelting  to  readers  of  all  denominations,  it  is  peculiarly 

Y  2  adapted 
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adapted'  to  initiate  the  yoiing  in  the  ftudy  of  hiflorr. 
The  llyle  is  perl’picuous  and  animated,  though  we  fome- 
limes  meet  with  inaccuracies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  publication  of ‘a  fecond  volume  will  foon  render  the  work 
more  complete  and  qleful. 


Art.  IV.  TranfdSions- of  the  American  PhiSfophical  Scciitr, 
held  at  Philadelphia',  jar  promoting  ujefvl  Kncivlcdge.  fi. 
lUme  IL  4to.  il.  IS.  boards.  Aitkcn..  Philadelphia,  n86, 

[  Cpulitdid.  ] 


*  •  •  • 

Art.  XXV.  A  N  inquiry, into. the  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  bi- 

lions  and  intermitting  fevers  in  Pennfylvania; 


with  hints  for  preventing  them.  Benjamin  Ruth,  iM  fi. 
profelTor  of  chemiftry  in.the  univerlity  ot  Pennlylvania.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  Pennlylvania^,  for  years  pad,  hai 
become  more  fickVy  than  formerly.  Fevers-,  which  a  few 
years  ago  appeared  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and  riven, 
and  in  the  neighbour.hood*of  mill-ponds,  now  appear  inparR 
remote  from*  them  all,  and*  in  the  highelt  fituations.  This 
change  with  relpecft  to  the  healthinefs  of  the  country  Dr.Rulh 
alcribes  to  the  three  following  caufes : 

FirftjTheeftablilhmentaJKl  inci  eaft  of  mill-ponds.  Therr 
jirc  whole  counties  in  Pennlylvania  in  which  intermittents 
were  unknown  until  the  waters  in  them  were  dammed  for 
the  purpole  of  eiefting  mill-ponds. 

Secondly,  The  cutting  down. of  w^ood*,  under  certain  cir- 
cum  dances,  tends  to  render  a  country  tickly.  It  has  becjr 
remarked  that  intermittents  on  the  fhorcs  of  the  Sufqiie- 
haanah  have  kept  an  exadl  pace  with  the  paflages  which 
have  been  opened  for  the.propagation  of  marfh  effluvia,  hj 
cutting  down  the  wood  which  formerly  grew  in  its  neigh- 
•bourhood.^'  Dr.  Ruth,  reraenibers  the  time  when  iiitermit- 
tents  were  known  on vwitJain  half  a  mile,  in  foine  pbeei, 
of  that  river.  They  are  now  to  be  met  w  ilk  ten  miles  froiu 
it  in  the  fame  parts  of  the  Hate. 

The  author  very  properly  diftinguifties  between  clearing 
and  cultivating  a  country.  While  the  former  makes  a  coun¬ 
try  fickly  in  the  manner  that  has.  been  mentioned,  cultivat- 
'ing  it,  that  is,  draining  fwamps,  deftroying  weeds,  burnn? 
brufh,  and  exhaling  the  unwhclelbme  or  fuperfluous  inoiftu - 
of  the  earth,  by  means  of  frequent  crops  of  grain*,  graffc?. 

and  vegetables  of  all  kiruls,  render  it  healthy..  The 
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informs  us  that  he.cauld  mention,  in  iupport  of  thefc  fafls» 
leveral  countries  of  the  United  States,  which  have  pafled 
through  each  of  the  ftages  that  have  been  deferibed. 

A  third  caufe  of  the  late  increale  of  bilious  and  infers 
mitting  fevers,  muft,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  be  fought  for 
in  the  unequal  quantities  of  rain  which  have  fallen  within 
thefc  laft  leven  years.  While  the  creeks  and  rivers,  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  feafons,  were  confined  to  .(leady 
bounds,  there  was  little  or  410  exhalation  of  febrile  mialmata 
from  the  fhores.  But  the  dry  fummers  ot  1780,  i /81,  and 
1782,  by  reducing  the  creeks  and  rivers  far  below  their  an¬ 
cient  marks,  while  the  wet  fprings  of  1784  and  1785,  by 
fwelling  them  both  beyond  their  natural  heights,  have, 
when  they  have  fallen,  as  in  the  former  cale,  lett  a  large 
fiirface  of  moift  ground  expofed  to  the  aflion  of  the  fun,  and 
ot  courfe  to  tiie  generation  and  exhalation  of  febrile 
suafinata^ 

for  preventir^  the  fevers  abovementioned  the  author  re¬ 
commends,  in  the  firft  place,  the  planting  of  trees  around 
air  the  mill-ponds ;  and,  fecondly,  to  let  the  cultivation 
always  keep  pace  with  the  clearing  of  lands,  Theie,  he 
conceives,  are  the  principal  means  of  extirpating  intermit- 
Ing  and  bilious  fevers  from  the  country  ;  but  as  they  are 
flow  in  their  operation,  he  fnbjolns  fome  dieiical  clireclions, 
ibr  preventing  fevers,  until  the  remedies  propofed  can  fake 
deft;  Dr^  Kufh’s  obfer  vations  icem  clearly  to  evince  that 
ventilation  alone  _  is... not  fofficient  to  render  a  country 

Art.  XXVI.  An  account  of  the  »late  D;%  Hugh  Martin’s 
r-cancer  powder;  with  brief  oblervations  on  cancers.  By 
Benjamin  Rufh,  M.D.  See.  It  appears 'that  Dr.  Mahin  had 
pred  feveral  cancerous  fores  by  the  application  ol  a  powder^ 
hvhich  he  kept  as  anoftrum,*  but  iid:nuated  that  it  was  of  a 
'Vegetable  nature.  After  his  death  Dr.  Rulh  procured  lome 
jof  the  powder,  and,  by  experiments  which  he  maae  with 
found  that  it  contained  a  portion  of  arfenic.  The  vege- 
hblc  matter  with  which  the  arfenic  was  combined  in  the 
powder.  Dr.  Rulh  fuppofes  to  have  been  nothing  mf»re  than 
•e  powder  of  the  root  and  berries  of  the  feianum  lefhale, 
)r  deadly  nightfhade,  which  vvas  probably  addeu  with  the 
of  blunting  the  aftivity  of  the  arlenicl  I'he  ule  of 
ihenic  in  fuch  cafes  is  a  pradfice  of  long  llandirg.  It  is  ti  * 
•afis  of  Plunkett’s,  and  probably  ofGuy’s,  well-known  c^v  cr 
Nders. 

Art.  XXVII.  Aftronomical  obfervations  by  M.  Clirifti.'iri 
r  aftronomcr  to  the  Kleftor  Palatine, 
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Art.  XXVIII.  Obl'ervations  on  the  caufe  and  cufc  of  tl.c 
tetanus.  By  Benjamin  Rufh,  M.  D.  &c.  T  his  paper  con¬ 
tains  very  important  obiervations  in  praftice.  Dr.  Rnjh 
informs  us  that  having  met  with  feveral  calcs  of  the  tetanus, 
in  the  treatment  of  which  he  never  fucceeded  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  remedy  of  opium;  and*  finding  likewife  that  itwasa 
dilbrder  of  warm  climates  ai.J  warni  I'eafbns,  he  began  to 
aferibe  it  to  relaxation.  In  conlequence  of  this  opinion,  he 
refblved  to  attempt  the  cure  of  it  by  a  let  of  medicines  in 
fome  meal'ure  the  oppofites  of  moft  of  thole  which  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  employed  in  that  dileafe.  Being  foon  aher 
called  to  a  patient  who  was  violently  afHidled  with  the 
tetanus,  hedifmiflcd  the  opium,  and  gave  him  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wine  and  bark,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  ounces 
of  the  latter,  and  from  a  bottle  to  three  jrints  of  the  former, 
in  the  day.  In  a  few  hours  the  fpafms  and  pains  declined, 
both  in  frequency  and  violence;  and  the  patient  flept  for 
feveral  hours,  which  he  had  not  done  for  a  confiderable  time 

{^receding  this  period.  With  the  fame  indication  in  view, 

>.  Rulh  applied  a  bliUer  between  the  patient’s  fhoulders, 
and  rubbed  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  mercurial  ointment 
upon  the  outfide  of  his  throat.  He  continued  to  mend  gra¬ 
dually  under  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines,  fb  that  in  ten 
days  he  was  out  of  danger.  Another  fimilar  cale  related  by 
the*  author  was  that  of  a  woman,  who  was  treated  in  tfce 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  T'o  the  medicines 
abovementioned  the  doctor  added  only  the  oil  of  amber, 
which  Ihe  took  with  great  benefit,  after  it  was  fufpefled 
that  the  tonic  ppwers  of  thp  bark  and  wine  began  to  loicj 
their  effefl. 

Art.  XXiX.  A  letter  concerning  chimnies,  acldrefled  to 
his  Excellency  Benjamin  FrankHn,  £lq.  LL.D.  prcfidentofjS  fiipj 
the  ftate  of  Benn^lvania,  andi  of  the  American  BhilolophHij  ^ert 
cal  Society.  By  Dr.  Ruflon.  The  expedient  recomincndeJilj  diffe 
in  this  letter  is  to  proportion  the  flue,  or  fize  of  the  chimney 
to  the  tightnefs  and  clofenefs  of  the  room. 

Art.  XXX.  Obiervations  on  the  annual  palTage  of  te- 
rings.  By  Mr.  John  Gilpin.  It  is  a  queftion  among  natu 
ralifts.  To  what  part  of  the  aquatic  regions  herrings  go 
fpawn  and  perpetuate  their  fpecies  ?  Mr.  Gilpin  thinks  if' 
this  query  may  be  anfvvered  to  the  fatisfadiion  of  the  curio’ 
by  an  account  of  their  annual  progrefs  ;  whence  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  are  a  fifh  of  pafliige,  and  oblerve  one  regu;  ■ 
annual  rout  in  the  fea.  This  opinion  is  founded  onobk^ 
rations  on  feeing  them  caught  in  Britain  and  in  AmeriC' 

Arrnrdirnr  to  IVIi’  Gilnin.  fhpv  nrp  fminrl  on  tbp  p  a  ft  of  t* 


According  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  they  are  found  on  the  eaft 
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l^llantic,  or  rather  in  the  North  fea,  about  the  iflands  of 
Shetland,  in  the  month  of  June;  whence  they  proceed  to 
the  Orkneys,  and  then  dividing,  they  I’urrocnd  the  iliands  of 
Gr^at-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  unite  again  in  September  off 
the  Land’s-end,  in  the  Britilh  channel,;  from  which  this 
2;rand  united  ihoal  fteers  fouth-vveft,  and  appears  next  on 
the  American  coafls.  We  are  told  they  arrive  inXSeorgia 
and  Carolina  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  in  Virginia  in 
February  ;  whence  coailing  eaftvvard  to  Ncvv-England,  they 
divide,  and  go  into  all  the  bays,  rivers,  creeks,  a.nd  even 
fmall  ftreams  of  water,  in  amazing  quantities,  and  centime 
fpawning  in  the  frefli  vv«ater  until  the  end  of  April,  when 
the  old  fifh  return  into  the  fea,  where  they  change  their  lati¬ 
tudes  by  a  north  direction,  and  arrive  at  Newfoundland  in 
May;  after  which  they  are  feen  no  more  in  America  until 
the  next  fpring.  7'heir  coming  fooner  or  later  up  the  rivers 
depends  on>  the  warmth  or  coolnefs  of  the  feafon;  and  it  is 
farther  obfervecl,  that  if  a  lew  warm  days  invite  them  up, 
and  cool  weather  fucceeds,  it  totally  checks  their  paffage 
until  warmer  weather  returns.  From  all  thefe  circumftances 
it  appears  probable  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  herrings,  and  which  th0.en- 
deavour  to  enjoy  by  changing  their  latkiide  accordiiig  to  the 
diftance  of  the  fum  '  . 

Another  qneftion  relativ,e  to  the  herrings  is  aftervyards  agi¬ 
tated  by  Mr.  Gilpin;  that  is,  What  becomes  .of  the  young 
fry,  the  produce  of  the  Ipawnthey  left  iivthe  frerti  waters 
©f  America?  ft  is  known  that  they  do  not  folJow  the  old 
ones  the  firft  feafon,  becaufe  they  are  fotmd  in  great  llioals 
in  all  the  American  bays  during  the  fummer,  and  difapjK;ar 
in  ^the  autumn,  Mr^  Gilpin  thinks  it  may  rationally  be 
fuppofed  that,  from  their  natural  propeirfity  to  keep  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  fun,  the  leafbn  leads  them  to  a 
different  courfe  from  the  old  ones,  by  which' they  meet  their 
parentage  abmit  the  latitude  23®  north  and  70®  weft  longi¬ 
tude,  and  there  tack  about  and  follow  the  older  ones.  .The 
latter,  being  larger  andiironger  than  the  former,  come  ftrft 
into  the  harbours,  but  are  fewer  in  nuTnl>er,  by  having 
fuffered  from  the  fitli  of  prey,  and  their  yet  greater  enemies 
the  fifiiermen,  in  the  different  parts  of  their  peregrination,. 

Art.  XXXI.  Obfervations  on  a  folar  and  lunar  eclipfe. 
Communicated  to  the  Society  by  M.M.de  Grauchain,  major- 
general  of  the  French  fquadTon, 

Art.  XXXII.  An  account  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the 
Inn,  June  3,  1769,  as  obferved  at  Newbury  in  IMalTachufets. 
%  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  A.  M.  • 
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Art.XXXUI.  An  eafy  and  accurate  method  of  finding  4 
true  meridian  line,  and  thence  the  variation  of  the  compafs. 
By  Robert  Pattcrfon.  This  method  confifts  in  taking  au 
obfervaiion  of  the  magnetic  azimuth,  or  bearing  of  the  polar 
ftar,  which  w'ill  generally  give  the  variation  of  the  needle  true 
to  a  lingle  minute  of  a  degree. 

Art.  XXXIV.  Aftronomical  obfervations.  Communicated 
by  Mr.  Rittenhoule. 

Art.  XXXV.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Otto  to  Dr,  Franklin; 
with  a  memoir  on  the  difeovery  of  America.  Several  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  upon  the  difeovery  of  America 
inakc  mention  of  fbme  information  which  Chriftopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  procured  at  Madeira,  concerning  the  exigence  of  a 
weftern  continent ;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  poiitively  how  far 
t^is  information  affifted  hir^i,  or  from  what  Iburce  he  derived 
it.  Mr.  Otto,  having  been  defirous  to  afeertain  the  truth 
^ith  regard  to  this  part  c  f  hiftpry,  has,  in  examining  many 
ancient  writers,  as  well  German  ^sSpanifh,  found  feme  cir- 
cumftance§  which  have  appeared  to  him  to  ellablifh,  in 
the  cicareft  manner,  a  difeovery  anterior  to  that  of  Co¬ 
lumbus, 

Garcila(rp  la  Vega,  a  Spanifh  hiftorian,  to  take  from 
Columbus  the  merit  of  the  difeovery  of  America,  and  to 
give  the  honour  of  it  to  his  own  countrymen,  affirms  that  this 
tiavigator  had  been  informed. of  the  exiftence  cC  another 
continent  by  Lpnzp  Sanche^  de  Huelva;,  (iwho,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Canaries,  hac[  been  driven  by  a  gale  of  wind,  to  the 
Antilles  ;  but  that  his  chief  information  was  procured  from 
a  celebrated  geographer  of  the  name  of  Martin  Bcheniia. 
Garcilaflb  fays  nothing  mpre  of  this  Behenira  ;  and  fincewe 
know  of  no  Spanifh  geographer  of  this  name,  he  has  been 
fufpefted  of  facrifiejng  tfdth  to  the  defire  of  vvrefting  fronu 
Genoefe  the  glory  of  difcpvering  the  new  world. 

Mr.Ottq,  on  loojcing  pver  with  attention  a  lift  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  finds  thp.name  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Behem,  a  f;tmou?  geographer  and  navigator.  The 
Chriftiari  damp  is  the  fame  with  that  rnenlioned  by  Gar- 
cilaflb';  and  finds  likewife  that  the  fyllables  /r<a,  added  to  his 
namei  are  p^ing  to  a  circumftance,  narnely,  the  honour 
conferred  upon  fiirn  by  John  the  Second,  king  of  Fortugal 
Mr.  Otto  therefore  fuggefts  that  this  Martin  Behcm  is  the 
fame  peffpn  with  Martin  Behenira,  mentioned  by  GarcilafTo; 
and  *thi§  conjefture  he  endeavours  to  fupport  upon  the  au- 
.thority  of  a  manufeript  preferyed  in  the  records  of  Nuren* 
burg,  which  appears  to  contain  evidence  declfiye  of  the  fad- 
Should  Mr.  Otto^  opinion  be  adopted,  it  yvill  invalidate  th^ 
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imputation  of  injulHce  in  not  denominating  the  new  world 
from  Columbus,  who  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
dilcoverer.  • 

Art.  XXXVI.  The  antilcptic  virtues  of  vegetable  acid 
and  marine  lalt  combined, in  various  dilbrders  awCompanied 
with  putridity.  Communicated  in  a  letter  to  John  Morgan', 
M.l).  F.R.b.  and  piofellor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
phyfic  at  Philadelphia,  by  VV.  Wright,  M  D.  of  Irelawney 
in  Jamaica.  T  he  dil'orders  in  which  the  author *Kas  found 
this  combination  ol  great  advantage  are  the  diarrhoea^ *dy- 
fentery,  the  remittent  tever,*  belly-ach,  and  putrid  fore 
throat.  The  prelcription  is  as  follows  :  take  of  lime-juice, 
or  lemon-juicc,  three  ounces  ;  of  marine  fait. as  much  as  the 
acid  will  dilfolve  ;  ot  any  liniple  diltilied  cordial  water  one 
pint;  and  of  loat-lugar  a  lutticient  quantity  to  fw^eeten  it. 

'I  he  dole  of  this  mixture  mult  be  proportioned  to  the  age, 
fex,  and  violence  of  the  dileale.  A  wine  gl'iis  full  may  Jie 
given  to  adults  every  two,  four,  or  lix  hours.  It  may  be 
proper  to  obferve  that  this  medicine  is  mere  particularly 
fuitable  to  the  difeales  of  hot  climates.  -  *  •  / 

Art.XXXVli.  Medical  hiiiory  of  the  cortex  ruber^  or 
red  baric.  Communicated  to  John  Morgan,  M.  f ).  piofelFor 
ot  the  theory  and  praftice  of  phyfic  "at  Philadciphia,  and 

IK. R.S.  London,  &c.  7'he  reputed  qualities  ot  thrs'lpecies 
pf  bark  are  already  fufficiently  known  to  the  faculty,  •  I'he  “ 
author  confiders  its  tonic  powers  as  greater  than  thole  of  the 
other  kind,  •  f  ‘  ‘  ^ 

Art.  XXXVllI.- A  letter  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
Mr.  Alphonfus  le  Roy,  member  of  Icveral  academies  at  Paris. 
This  letter  contains  a  variety  of  maritime  obftrvations,  chietiy 
relative  to  the  fails  and  cordage;  but  likewife  rcfpediiig  the 
contlrudion  of  velTels ;  on  all  w’hich  fubjefts  Dr,  Franklin 
difeovers  niuch  ingenuity.  .  '  '/  '  .  * 

Art,  XXXIX.  A  paper  giving  an  account  of  two  hearts 
found  in  qne  partridge.  “ 

Art.  XL;  Conjectures  concerning  wind  and  waterrlpouts, 
tornadoes  and  hurricanes.  Communicated  by  Dr.  John  Per¬ 
kins  of  Bpfton,  to  John  Morgan,  M.  D.  profelfor  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  W^ith  relpeft  to  water-lpouts  Dr.  Perkins  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  that  they  defeend,  and  do  not  afcfnd,  as  has 
hpen  generally  imagined.  7'his  opinion' he  founds  upon  the 
evidence  of  fcveral  pcrlbns*'of  credit,  who  have  been  eyc- 
witnefles  of  the  phenomenon.  To  believe  that  w'a ter 
alcends.in  thele  bodies  to  the  region  of  the  clouds  is,  he 
I  thinks,  virtually  to  admit  of  a  real  and  eflential  miracle, 
without  lufficient  proof.  Tornadoes  and  hurricanes  he  takes 
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to  be  of  the  fame  general  nature,  though  differing  in  fon« 
circumflances  and  appearances. 

Art.  XLI.  The  whole  procefs  of  the  filk-worm,  from  the 
egg  to  the  cocon.  Communicated  to  profefTor  Dr.  John 
Morgan  at  Philadelphia,  in  two  letters  from  MelTrs,  Hare 
and  Skinner,  filk  merchants  in  London. 

Art.  XLII.  I'he  art  of  making  anatomical  Preparations 
by  corrofion*  By  John  Morgan,  M.  U.  profeflor  of  the 
theory  and  praflice  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Pennfvl- 
vania.  This  art  has  been  known  in  Britain  for  many  years, 
but  has  probably  been  as  yet  little  praflifed  in  America,  where 
the  author  endeavours  to  recommend  it  to  thofe  who  vvilh  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Art.  XLllI.  Of  a  living  fnake  in  a  living  horfe’s  eye; 
and  of  other  unulual  produ^ions  of  animals.  By  the  lame. 
This  phenomenon  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  worm  in  a  horfts 
eye  mentioned  in  our  laft  Review,  in  the  eighteenth  article 
of  thefe  TranladHons.  I'he  cafe  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Morgan 
with  great  accuracy,  and  appears  to  be  free  from  all 
deception. 

Art.  XLIV.  Some  account  of  a  motley-coloured,  orpyc 
negro  girl  and  mulatto  boy,  exhibited  betore  the  Society  in 
the  month  of  May  1784,  ior  their  examination.  The  girl 
deferibed  in  this  paper  was  two  years  one  month  old,  and 
the  boy  two  years  of  age.  Monf.  le  Vallois,  who  gives  the 
account  of  them,  relates  that  the  mother  of  the  girl,  while 
pregnant  with  her,  took  pleafiire  in  lying  out  all  night  in  the 
open  air,  and  contemplating  the  liars  and  planets;  and  that 
the  great-grandmother  ot  the  boy  (a  white  woman)  durinj 
the  time  of  her  being  with  child  of  her  daughter,  his  grande 
mother,  by  the  father’s  fide,  was  frightened  on  having  Ibmc 
milk  fpilled  upon  her.  Whether  thefe  circumflances  will 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  tlie  author  very  prudently  does 
not  pretend  to  determine. 

Art.  XLV.  Ext  raft  of  a  letter  from  Bernard  Romans,  of 
Penfacola,  on  an  improved  lea-compafs.  The  improvement 
confifls  in  giving  the  box  fuch  an  unconfined  pofition  as  tc 
prevent  the  card  from  being  affefted  by  any  jerk  of  the 
veflel. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  donations 
to  the  American  Philofophical Society,  ami  is  accompanied 
with  fcvcral  plates. 
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Art.  V.  jIn  Ode  on  the  popular  Superjlltions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  \  ccnftdered  as  the  SuhjeSf  of  Poetry,  inferihed  to  Mr. 
John  Home^  Author  of  Douglas.  By  Mr.  iPilliam  CcllinSj  Author 
of  the  Ode  on  the  PaJJions.  Never  before  printed.  Dedicated  to 
iheWartom.  4to.  is.  6J.  Bell,  London,  1788. 

*  •  •  .  • 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  fays  that  Mr.  Col- 
lins,  in  his  laft  illnefs  {hewed  theW'artons  an* Ode,  in- 
**  fcribed  .to  Mr.  John  Home  on  the  fuperftitions  of  the  High- 
lands,  which  they  tliought  fup^ior  to  his  other  workr,  but 
“  which  no  fearch  has  yet  found.”  A  perfon,  who  choofes 
not  to  publilh  his  name,’’  has  been  lucky  enough  to  find  this 
ode — after  it  had  already  been  difeovered  in  Scotland,  and  pub- 
liflicd  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ! 
I'he  time  of  this  anonymous  gentleman’s  publication  renders  his 
ft(,ry  fufpicioiis  ;  axid  the  internal  proof  drawn  from  his  edition 
ot  tiie  ode  v/rll  condemn  him  before  every  literary  tribunal. 
Wherever  his  perfedl  copy”  departs  from  the  Scotch  prototype 
its  infeiiority  is  perfectly  confpicuous.  This  faher  imus  is  un¬ 
happy  in  thus  blending  his  lead  with  more  precious  metal ;  but 
induftry  is  a  commendable  quality,  and  the  editor  might  have 
preiEng  occ^ions  for  the  production  of  an  eighteen-penny 
pamphlet. 

In  proof  of  what  we  advance  we  (hall  infert  flanzas  fourth 
and  fifth,  with  part  of  ^e  fixth,  3s  they  appear  in  the  Scotch 
copy;  the  reader  will  coifipare  them  with  the  parallel  palTages  in 
the  edition  of  the  unknown  gentleman  ;  and  will  be  at  no  lofs  Jn 
determining  to  wjiich  the  preference  belongs : 

f  Tis  thine  to  fing  how,  framing  hideous  fpells, 

.  In  Sky’s  lone  ifle,  the  gifted  wizzard  fits,” 

Waiting  in”  wint'ry  cave  “  his  wayward  fits 
Or  in. the  depth  of  Uilt’s  dark  forells  dwells : 

How  they,  whofe  fight  fuch  dreary  dreams  engrofi. 

With  their  own  vifions  oft  aftonifh’d  droop. 

When  o’er  the  wat’ry  ftrath  or  quaggy  mofs 
They  fee  the  gliding  ghofis  unbodied  troop. 

Or  if  in  fports,  or  on  the  feflive  green. 

Their  piercing”  glance  fome  fated  youth  defery. 

Who,  now  perhaps  in  lufty  vigour  feen 
And  rofy  health,  (hall  fpon  lamented  die. 

For  them  the  viewlefs  forms  of  air  obey, 

•Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 

They  know  wtiat  fpirit  brews  the  fiormful  day. 

And  hcartlefs,  oft  like  moody  madnefs  flare 
To  fee  ihe  phantom  train  their  fecret  work  prepare. 
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Or  on  feme  bellying  rock  that  (hades  the  deep, 

They  view  the  lurid  liens  that  crofs  the  fley. 

Where,  in  the  weft,  the  brooding  tempefts  lie, 

And  hear  their  £rft»  faint,  ruftling  pennons  fweep. 

Or  in  the  arched  cave,  where  deep  and  dark 
The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heaver  and  fwell, 

**  In  horrid  mufings  wrapt  they' fit  to  mark 

The  labouring  moon  ;  or  lift  the  nightly  yell 
••  Of  that  dread  ipirit,  whofe  gigantic  form 
The  feer’s  entranced  eye  can  well  furvey. 

Through  the  dim  air  who  guides  the  driving  ftorm, 

**  And  points  the  wretched  bark  its  deftin'd  prey. 

••  Or  him  who  hovers,  Tn  his  flagging  wing, 

**  O'er  the  dire  whirlpool  that,  in  ocean's  wafte. 

Draws  inftant  down  wnate'er  devoted  thing 

The  failing  breeze  within  its  reach  hath  plac'd— 

**  The  diftant  feaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling  hafte. 

**  Or  if  on  land  the  flend  exerts  his  fway, 

“  Silent  he  broods  o'er  quickfand,  bog,  or  fen,  ‘ 

•*  Far  from  the  (heltVing  roof  and  haunts  of  men. 

When  witched  darknefs  (hots  the  eye  of  day, 

**  And  Ihrouds  each  liar  that  wont  to  cheer  the  night; 

Or  if  the  drifted  fnow  perplex  the  way, 

**  With  treach'rous  gleam  he  lures  the  fated  wight, 

*  <  And  leads  him  floundering  on,  and  quite  aftray/*  . 

Let  us  next  fee  how  Mr.  Collins  appears  in  the  hands  of  the 
namelefs  editor: 

<  *Tis  thine  to  (ing  how,  framing  hideous  fpells. 

In  Sky's  lone  ifle,  the  gifted  wizzard*feer, 

Lodg'd  in  the  wint'ry  cave  with  Fate's  fell  fpear; 

Or  in  the  depth  of  Uift's  dark  foreft  dwells ; 

How  they,  whofe  fight  fuch  dreary  dreams  engrofs^ 

With  their  own  vifion  oft  aftoniih'd  droop. 

When  o’er  the  wat'ry  ftrath  or  quaggy  mofs 
They  fee  the  gliding  gfiofts  unbodied  troop. 

Or  if  in  fports,  or  on  the  feftive  green. 

Their  deitin’d  glance  fome  fated  youth  dpferyt 
Who  now  perhaps  in  lufty  vigour  feen, 

And  rofy  health,  (hall  foon  lamented  die. 

-For  them  the  viewlefs  forms  of  air  obey; 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 

They  know  what  fpirit  brews  the  ftormful  day. 

And  heartlefs,  oft  like  moody  madnefs,  flare 
I’o  fee  the  phantom  train  their  fecret  work  prepare. 

To  monarchs  dear,  (bme  hundred  miles  aftray. 

Oft  have  the/  feen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow  I 
Tke^feer  in  Sky  (hriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow. 

When  headlefs  Charles  warm  on  the  fcaflFold  lay  ! 
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As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  forth. 

In  the  firft  year  of  the  firll  George’s  reign, , 

And  battles  rag’d  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  mourn’d. in  air,  fell,  fell.  Rebellion  flain  ! 

And  as  of  late  they  joy’d  in  Prefton's  fight, 

Saw  at  fad  Falkirk  all  their  hopes  near  crown’d ! 

They  rav’d  !  divining,  thro’  their  ficond fights 

Pale,  red  Ciilloden,  where  thele  hopes  were  drown’d  ! 
Illuftrious  William  f  Britain’s  guardian  name  ! 

One  William  fav’d  us  from  a  tyrant’s  ilroke ;  ' 

He  for  a  feeptre  gain’d  heroic  fame. 

But  thou,  more  glorious,  (lavery’s  chain  hail  brbke^ 

To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom’s  yokel 

Thefe  too  thou’lt  fing  f  for  well  thy  magic  mufe 
Can  to  the  topmoft  heav’n  of  grandeur  foar  ! 

Or  Aobp  to  wail  the  fwain  that  is  no  more  I 
Ah,  homely  fwains !  your  homeward  fteps  ne’er  loofe  ; 

Let  not  dank  Will  miflead  you  to  the  heath : 

Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o’er  fen  and  lake. 

He  glows  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death,' 

In  bis  bewitch’d,  low,  mariby,  willow  brake  f 

Being  informed  by  the  Scotch  edition  that  Collins  had,  in  the 
fourth  ftanza,  written  feer,”  and  left  the  next  line  imperfeft, 
this  editor  retains  feer ;  and,  to  make  the  next  line  rhyme  with 
the  preceding,  inferts  ‘‘  with  fate’s  fell  fpear;”  which  makes 
rhyme  It  is  true,  but  the  fenfe  is  not  difcoverable.  The  fifth 
ftanza,  and  part  of  the  fixth,  in  the  Scotch  edition,  which  are 
the  compofition  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  appear  to  no  difadvantage 
in  the  place  where_.they  itand ;  they  are  congenial  with*  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  as  poetical  as  any  part  of  the  poem^  And  hear 
Sieir  firft,  faint,  ruftling  pennons  fweep,”  is  finely  expreflive  of 
that  bruit  fourd  which^  in  general,  is  the  prelude  of  a  tempeft^ 
and  marks  that  the  author  paints  from  nature. 

— —  •  Where  deep  and  dark 
The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heave  and  fwell,’ 

is  highly  pifturefque  ;  it  is  poetical  painting  equally  correft  and 
fublime.  If  we  turn  to  the  would-he  original,. the  patchwork  is 
glaringly  confpicuous.  The  firft  line  of  the  fifth  ftanza  is 
nonfenfe ;  •  ' 

.  ‘  To  monarchs  dear,  fome  hundred  miles  aftray, 

Ofc  have  they  ften  fate  give  the  fatal  blow.’  ^  '  *  ♦ 

Does  the  writer  mean  that  the  wizzard  feer  can  behold  the  fatal 
blow  given  to  kings  at  the  diftance  of  fome  hundred  mOes  ? 
The  expreflion  then  is  new,  and  all  his  own.  Or  does  be  mean 

to 
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to  iky  that  the  feer  can  difeern  at  a.  diftance  the  punilTiment  in- 
flicled  on  princes  who  had  gonclbine  hundred  miles  allray — from 
virtue  ?  In  that  cafe  the  expreCion  is  equally  his  own.  Or  has 
he  any  meaning  at  all  ?  Farther  minute  criticifm  is  fuperfluousj 
a  comparifon  of  the  two  odes  throughout  will  confirm  what  we 
have  faid.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  publication  than 
it  deferves ;  but  it  is  to  more  than  its  literary  demerits  that  it 
owes  that  attention.  We  confider  literary  impolition  in  a  ferious 
light ;  and  a  cheat  is  not  lefs  fo  bccaufe  he  is  a  bungler  in  his 
profellion,  Even  fhould  this  editor  alledge,  with  the  ncedv 
apothecary,  ‘‘  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will^  confents,”  we  mull 
ftill  confider  him  as  a  criminal. 

With  refpecl  to  the  original  ode,  independent  of  all  additions 
and  alterations,  we  are  of  opinion  it  pofTelTes  great  merit  *,  but  we 
think  tiiere  is  loom  for  that  improvement  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  received  had  it  come  under  the  revifal  of  the  author  previous 
to  its  publication. 


Art.  VI.  Brother  Peter  to  Brother'  Tom  ;  an  ExpoflulaUr. 

Epijlle.  By  Peter  Pindar^  EJj.  4to.  3s.  ftitched.  Kcarlley. 

London,  1788. 

pETER,  after  a  longer  paufethan  ufual,  has  again  ftrunghis 
^  laughter-loving  lyre.  Befides  the  fubjedl  on  which  he  de¬ 
lights  to  dwell,  he  has,  like  Solomon,  contrived  to  fpeak  of 
every  thing,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyflbp  on  the 
wall.  He  talks  of  the  royal  proclamation  againft  profaneneis 
and  fabbath-breaking,  of  the  rage  for  mufic,  of  Sunday  con¬ 
certs,  of  fcratch  wigs,  of  German  muficians,  of  Mrs.  Walfing- 
hani.  Lady  Young,  Lord  Exeter,  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  &c.fc. 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  Handel,  and  of  Mr.  Weft;  of  the 
royal  wardrobe,  and  of  Monmouth -Street,  of  a  broiled  gizzard, 
and  of  the  cartoons;  with  a  variety  of  other  heterogeneous 
matter,  which  he  has  placed  in  juxta-pofition,  and  which  has 
yielded  to  his  powers  of  aflimilation.  In  ftiort,  he  is  as  comi¬ 
cally  cxcurfive  as  ever,  and  collefts  things  the  moft  unlikely  to 
co^efde,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  to  anfwer  his  own  purpoie. 
His  purpofe  we  do  not  approve  of ;  and,  had  we  any  hopes  Oi 
being  liftened  to,  would  advife  a  change  of  theme  ;  for  we  rvdl 
beg  leave  not  to  give  entire  credit  to  what  he  fays  in  the  preieiit 
performance: 

.  .  •  Howe’er  the  world  fabufe  me  may  be  giv'n, 

I  cannot  do  without  crown'd  heads,  by  heav’n  ! 

Bards  muft  have  fuyefts  that  their  genius  fult— • 

'And  if  Tve  not  crown’d  heads,  I  mull  be  mute.’ 

As 
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As  a  fpecimen  of  Brother  Peter  to  Brother  Tom”  we 
{hall  give  the  following  extraft.  Peter  having  accufed  Tom  of 
being  exceffive  in  his  praife,  breaks  forth 

<  Ah !  where  was  modefty^  the  charming  maid  ? 

Where  was  the  rural  vagrant  ftraying, 

Not  to  admonilh  thee,  an  idk  jade, 

When  thou  thy  tuneful  compliments  were  paying  ? 

Yet  why  this  queftion  put  I,  Tom,  to  thee  ?  ~— 

Lord  !  how  we  wits  forget  I— fhe  was  with  me» 

Dear  Modefty  (by  very  few  careft) 

Oft  condefeends  to  be  my  gued : 

From  time  to  time  the  maid  my  rhyme  reviews^ 

And  dictates  fweet  inflrudions  to  the  mufe. 

Yes,  frequent  deigns  my  cottage  to  adorn, 

Jull  like  that  blufhful  damfel  call’d  Mifs  Morn — 

Who,  fmiling  from  the  dreary  caves  of  nighty 
Moves  from  her  eaft  with  filent  pace  and  flow 
^  O’er  yonder  fliadowy  mount’s  gigantic  brow, 

.  And  to  my  window  deals  with  dewy  light; 

Then  peeping  through  the  panes  with  cherub  mien. 

Seems  to  aik  liberty  to  enter  in. 

Now  vent’ring  on  the  fables  of  my  room. 

She  fweeps  the  darknefs  with  her  flar.clad  broom 
Now  pleas’d  a  ftronger  fplendour  to  diftufe. 

Smiles  on  the  plated  buckles  in  my  (hoes ; 

Smiles  on  my  breeches,  too,  of  handfome  plufh. 

Where  George’s  heads  once  made  no  gingling  found. 

But  where  amldd  th^pockets  all  was  hu(h ; 

Such  awful  fllence  reign’d  around  ! 

Whofe  fob,  which  thieves  fo  often  pick. 

Was  quite  a  ftranger  to  a  watch’s  click. 

Now  calling  on  my  pen  and  ink  a  ray 
Seeming  with  fweet'  reproof  to  fay. 

The  lark  to  heav’n  her  grateful  mattins  lings : 
i  Then,  Peter,  alfo  ope  thy  tuneful  throat. 

And,  happy  in  a  fafeinating  note, 

•*  Rife  and  bewitch  the  bell  of  kings.” 

In  the  above  extradl  there  is  fome  beautiful  delcription  blended 
with  the  characferiftic  touches  of  the  author. 

Some  tales  are  introduced  in  the  prefent  publication  which 
fliew  that  Peter  has  ftudied  Fontaine,  and  perhaps  the  older  tale- 
^rflers,  with  attention  and  fuccefs.  In  fome  places,  like  thole 
^  Fontaine,  they  are  too  circumftantial,  and  confequently  too 
but  this  is  an  error  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid. 

Circumftance 
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Circumftance  is  the  foul  of  a  tale  ;  and  in  the  invention  of  fc. 
lection  of  the  proper  circumftances  which  develope  the  llorv 
with  the  reje£lion  of  unneceffary  events  and  refledlions,  confift^ 
the  art  of  the  narrator.  "^This,  upon  trial,  will  be  found  far  lcr> 
caly  than  is  generally  imagined.’  -  '  .  .  . 

Upon  the  whole,  and  without  entering  into  d  comparifon  be. 
tween  this  and  his  former  publications,  we  lliall  only  fey  that 
Peter  has  well  fupported  the  charafter  he  has  gained.  Sti!|, 
however,  we  wifli  him  to  vary  his  principal  topic.  ' 


Art.  VII.  Letters  to  and  from  the  late  Samuel  folmfon^  LL,L, 
To  which  are  added  fome  Poeyns  never  before  printed,  Puh- 
lijhedy  from  the  original  Manuferipts  in  her  Poffeffon^  by  Hef.tr 
Lynch  Piozzi.  2  vols.  8vo.  I2s.  boards.  Cadell.  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

T  N  this  publication  the  republic  of  letters  has  received  a  valu- 
^  able  prefent,  conveyed  to  them  by  the  hands  of  a  lady  to 
whofe  genru?,  diferimination,  and  fertility  of  CQmpofition  they 
have  already  bcen.conudcrably  indebted.  Such,  howeyef,  is  the 
ingratitude,  and  fuch  the  caprice,  of  the  readers  of  literary  pub¬ 
lications,  that  Mrs.  Piozii  has  incurred  frorii'many  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  farcafm  and  cenfure  for  a  condudl  that  has  merited 
nothing  but  applaufe 


The  knowledge  of  th^  human  mind  is  a  fcience  of  the  firft 
importance ;  and  the  minds  of  thofe  whd  have  been  diftinguifhed 
by  depth  of  penetration  and’eminence*  of  talents,  are,  of  all  others, 
the  moff  likely  to  Reward  our  inveftigation.  '  It  was  this  fatif- 
faftion  that  perfohs  of  refineinent  and  tafte  received  from’  that 
part  of  Swift's  Letters  known  by  the  appellation  of  his  Journal 
to  Stella ;  more  perhaps  .titan  .from  any  publication  that  ever 
exifted.  In  this  diary  we  behold  a  great,,  manly,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  mind,  converfaht  with  the  higheft  cHara6lers  of  his  timf, 
and  placed  in  a  fituation*  of  the  utmoft  political  importance,  de- 
feribing  nis  feelings  juft  as  they  fprung  up  in  his  breaft,  nnd 
exprefling  hintfelf  in  all  the  kindnefs  and  unconftra’mt  of  the 
mod  femiliar  communication.  The  Journal  to  Stella  is  a, record 
of  candid  judgment,  difmtercfted  condmft,  and  fincere  p- 
triotifm,  that  will' do  honour  to  human  nature  as  long  as  there 
cxift  underftanding  to  difeern,  and  hearts  to  accord  with  virtue. 

'The  Letters  of  Dr.Johnfon  to  Mrs.Thrale  have  fome  points 
of  rcf^OTblance  to  tiie  Journal  to  Stella.  .They  conftitute,  in 
fome  fBeafure,  a*  regular  feries  of  correfponderice  ;  are  frequently 
unitten  day  after  day  with  very  little  interruption;  arc  ditftated 

by  Ae  mott  peifeA  and  unreferved  confidence  y  and.  are  addreffel 

to 
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to  a  female  friend,  for  whofe  difpofition  and  talents  he  had  great 
^xneration.  In  one  point  they  excel  the  Journal :  they  conduc?^ 
us  through  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  term  we  perceive  and  underftand  the  fentiments,  the 
feelings,  and  charadler  of  the  writer,  in  a  nunner  much  more 
ftriking  than  in  any  of  the  books  which  have  been  written  about 
him,  not  excepting  even  the  Anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

Here  we  ftop.  The  man  who,  upon  the  whole,,  can  aferibe 
any  equality  of  the  Letters  of  Johnfon  to  the  Journal  of  Swift,^ 
muft  appear  to  us  deftitute  of  all  difeernment  of  beauty,  and  of 
all  relifh  for  excellence.  The  fituation  in  which  Sv^ft  was 
placed  forms  a  grand  hiftorical  crifis,  much  more  interefting  to 
the  phllofcmher  and  the  moralift  than  any  other  period  of  Englifh 
ftory,  fubiequent  to  the  revolution ;  and,  refpevSting  the  tranf- 
acHons  of  this  crifis,  Swift  might  juftly  add,  quorum  pars  magna 
fui.  Johnfon,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  retired  and  diftempered  in¬ 
dividual.  We  find  nothing  in  his  letters,  refpefting  men  or 
things,  that  can  intereft  us.  We  can  look  only  for  his  own 
feefihp,  arid  for  thofe  feelings  under  the  difadvantage  of  being 
excit^  by  trivial' arid  unimportant  fitiiations.  Befide  this,  (hall 
wc  be  Angular  enough  to  add  that  there  is  no  fufKcient  compa- 
rifon  between  the  two  heroes  j  and  that  Swift,  as  he  was  of 
manners  more  poliflied,  will  alfo  be  found  by  pofterity  to  have 

1^  n’of  a  ebaraSer  more  perfect  and  dignified  than  that  of 
infon. 

I  queftion  that  recurs  upon  this  decifion,  and  refpeiling 
:ch  an  unfavourable  fentence  has  already  been  pronounced  by 
world,  is.  How  Yar  thefe  Letters^  intcrefting  in  fome  re- 
Jb,  and  trifling  in  others,  worthy  in  part  of  a  man  that  has 
a,  ftyded  the*  great  Eriglifli  moralift,  and  in  part  frivolous 
hout  grace,  and  puerile  without  attractive  fimplicity,  ought 
lave  been  publifhed  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  ?  If  what  we  nave  laid 
them,  confideririg  them  on  their  beft  fide,  be  true,  fome  of 
m  Undoubtedly  ought  to  have  been  publiftied.  ,  But.  might 
Mrs.  Piozzi  have  made  a  fele<5lion,  have  printed  a  few,  and 
preffed  the  remainder  ?  If  Ihe  had,  fhe  would  have  under- 
en  a  very  arduous  talk,  and  would  infallibly  have  incurred 
re  cenfure  than  can  attend  upon  the  conduit  ftie  has  purfued. 
Who  gave  you.  Madam,”  we  Ihould  have  faid,  ^  a  right  to 
judge  for  the  public  ?  We  admit  yoiir  tafte  to  be  cotifiderable ; 
i>ut  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  without  appeal.  .  Different 
topics  recommend  themfelves^  to  different  readers.  A  cir- 
cumftance  (hall  fuggeft  a  long  train  of  obfe^ations  to  ozie 
uiind,  which  to  another  fhall  appear  barren  arid  conteriiprible. 
But,"  at  any  rate,  yoii  have  bre^en  the  fories  ;  you  have  given 
^  die  fragments  of  a  feaft,  and  the  ruins  of  an  edifice. 

Eng.Rev.  V0I.XI.  Miy  1788.  Z  “Do 
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Do  we  afT:  the  painter  to  give  us  in  his  performances 
without  lhade  ?  Do  we  afk  of  the  dramatical  writer  to 
of  his  perionages  fo  many  faultlci's  monllers  i  Or  do  we  alk 
of  the  hiftorian,  which,  is  nearer  to  the  point,  to  fupprefsin 
his  narrative  every  example  of  guilt  or  folly?  We  do  net 
‘‘  want  to  fee  Dr.  Johnfon  drefled  for  a  dinner  at  the  academy; 
that»was  an  exhibition  within  the  reach  of  multitudes.  We 
want  to  fee  him'  at  home,  in  his  hours  of  franknefs,  fimplicin^ 
and  relaxation/’ 

We  proceed  to  extraft  fomc  fpecimens  of*  the  entertainment 
that  will  be  found  in  thefe  Letters.  In  the  two  following  the 
reader  will  difeern  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  and  will  find  a 
confirmation  of  the  idea  that  Johnfon  could  produce  the  beft 
efforts  of  a  vigorous  mind,  without  calling  up  all  his  powem 
and  impreffing  himfelf  with  the  confideration  that  he  w^as  writing 
for  the  public  and  for  pofterity  i' 


*  To  Mrs,  Thrale. 


V, 


*  Madam^  Lichfield,  Aog.  2,  177;. 

*  I  dined  to*day  at.Stowhill,  and  am  come  away  to  write  inj 
letter.  Never  furely  was  I  fuck  a  writer  before !  -  Do  you  keep  my 
.letters  ?  I  am  not  of  your  opinion  that  I  (haU  not  like  to  read  (ktEi 
hereafter;  for  though  there  is  in  them  not  much  hikory  of  mind, 
or  any  thing  clfe,  they  will.  I  hope,  always  be  in  fome  degree  tLt 
records  of  a  pure  and  blamelefs  friendfhip,  and,  in  feme  hours « 
languor  and  fadnefs,  may  revive  the  memory  of  more  checrfiii 
times. 

*  Why  you  fhould  fuppofc  yourfelf  not  d^firous  hereafter  to  read 
the  hiiiory  of  your  own  mind,  I  do  not  lee.  Twelve  years,  cc 
which  you  now  look  as  on  a  vail  expanfe  of  life,  will  probably  be 
pafied  oyer,  uniformly  and  fmoothly,  with  very  little  perception  ci 
your  progrefs,  and  with  very  few  remarks  upon’ the  way.  That  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  knowledge  which  you  promife  to  yourlclf,  by  wb:d 
.the  future  is  to  look  back  upon  the  prefent  with  the  fupcrioriiy  & 
manhood  to  infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted,  or  nevei 
will  be  made  ;  and  you  will  find,  as  millions  have  found  before  yes, 
that  forty-five*. has  made  little  fenfible  addition  to  thirty-three. 

‘  As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gains  no  increafe  of  height,  an 
little  of  ilrengih,  there  is  likcwife  a  period,  though  more  variabf 
by  external  caufes,  when  the  mind  commonly  attains 'ks  ftatioiu'; 
point,^  and  very  little  advances  itt-  powers  of  reflexion,  judgmer; 
and  rauocmaiion.  /  The  body  may. acquire  new  modes  of  motion, cB®*! 
new  dexterities  of  mechanic. operations,  but  its  original  Arength:™*^* 
ceivcs  not  improvement ;  the  mind  may  be  llored  with  new 
guages,  or  new  kiences,  but  its  power  of  thinking  remains  nearly 
fame  ;  unlcfs  it  .attains  new  fubjedls  of  meditatioi»,  it  commor  B^X 
produces  thoughts  of  the  fame  force  and  the  fame  extent,  at  ve 
diAant  intervals  of  life,  as  the'  tree,  unlcfs  a  foieign  lruit  be  ingraft 
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‘gives  ’year  after  year  produdlions  of  the  fame  form  and  the  'fame 
'  flavour. 

*  By  intclleflual  force  or  ftrength  of  thought  is  meant  the  degree 
•of  power  which  the  mind  poffefl'es  of  furveying  the  fubjeft  of  me- 

diwion,  with  its  circuit  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of  depen¬ 
dence.  ' 

«  Of^this  power,  which  all  obferve  to  be  very  different  in  different 
minds,  partfeems  the  gift  of  nature,  and  part  the  acquifition  of  ex¬ 
perience.  When  the  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their  intended 
energy,  they  can  be  no  more  advanced.  The  fhrdb  can  never  be¬ 
come  a  tree.  And  it  is  not  unrcafonable  to  fuppofe  that  they  are, 
before  the  middle  of  life,  in  their  full  vigour. 

‘  Nothing  then  remains  but  praftice  and  experience ;  and  perhaps 
why  they  do  fo  little  may  be  worth  inquiry. 

*  But  I  have  juft  now  looked,  and  find  it  fo  late  that  I  will  inquire 
againft  the  next  poft-night. 

‘  I  am,  Sec, 

*  To  Mrs.  Th  R  A  L  E. 

f 

*  ‘Dear  Madam,  LichficIJ,  Aug.  5,  177J. 

.  ‘^  Inftead  of  forty  reafons  for,  my  return,  one  is  fufiicient — that  you 
wifhjfor  my »  company.  I  purpole  to  write  no  more  till  you  fee  me. 
The  ladies  at  Stovvhill  and  Greenhill  are  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  beft  to  take  a-polkhaife,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  the 
vexations  of  a  common  carriage.  I  will  venture  to  fuppofe  the  ladies 
atStreatham  to  be  of  the  fame  mind. 

‘  You  will  now  expedt  to  be  told  why  you  will  not  be  fo  much 
wifer  as  you  expeft  when  you  have  lived  twelve  years  longer. 

I*  It  is  faid,  and  faid  truly,  that  experience  is  the  bell  teacher ; 
id  it*  is  fuppofed  that  as  life  is  lengthened  experience  is  ihcfealcd. 
It  a  clofer  infpeciion  of -human  Ufe  will  difeover  that  time  often 
iflcs  without  any  incident  which  can  much  enlarge  knowledge  or 
lify  judgment.  When  w'e  are  young  we  learn  much,  - becaufe  we 
e  univerfally.  ignorant;  we  obferve  every  thing,  becaufe  every 
ing  is^new  ;  but,  after  fo'me  years,  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  are 
:haufted  ;*  one  day  pafTes  like  another,  in  the  fame  feene  of  appear- 
Jccs,  in  the  fame  courfe  of  tranfaftions ;  we  have  to'do  what  w^e 
ive  often  done,  and  what  we  do  not  try,  becaufe  we  do  not  wifti 
»  do  much  better  ;  wc  are  told  what  we  already  know,  and  there- 
•re  what  repetition  cannot  make  us  know  with*  greater  certainty. 

‘  He  that  has  early  learned  much,  perhaps  fcldom  makes,  with 
Jgard  to  life  and  manners,' much  addition  to  his  knowledge  ;  not 
Illy  becaufe  as  more  is  known  there  is  lefs  to  learn,  but  becaufe  a 
lind  ftored  with  imnges  and  principles  turns  inwards  for  its  own  en- 
^inmeat,  and  is  employed  in  fettling  thofe  ideas  which  lun'into 
)nfufion,  and  in  recolleding  thofe  which  arc  ftcaling  away ;  pfa^ices 
y  which  wifdom  may  be  kept,  but  not  gained.  The  merchant,  who. 
'as  at‘firft  bafy  in  acquiring  money,  ceafes  to  grow  richer  from  the 
when  he  makes  it  his  buiinefs  only  to  count  it. 

Z  2  <  Thofe 
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*  Thofc  who  have  families  or  employments  are  engaged  in  bofineft 

of  little  difficulty,  but  of  great  importance,  requiring  rather  alliduity 
of  pradiice  than  fobtilty  ot  fpeculation,  occupying  the  attention  with 
images  too  bulky  for  refinement,  and  too  obvious  for  refearch.  7 he 
right  is  already  known,,  what  remains  is  only  to  follow  it«  Daily 
bufinefs  adds  no  more  to  wifdom  than  daily  le/Ton  to  the  learnitg  of 
the  teacher.  But  of  how  few  lives  does  not  Bated  duty'  claim  the 
greater  part.  ^  . 

*  Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never  endeavour  their  own 
improvement.  Opinions  once  received  from  infttoAion,  or  fettled  by 
w^b^tever  accident,  are  feldom  recalled  to  examination  |  having  been 
once  fuppofed  to  be  right  they  are  never  difeovered  to  be  erroneoui; 
for  no  application  is  made  of  any  thing  that  time  may  prefent,  either 
to  (hake  or  to  confirm  them.  From  this  acquiefceoce  in  preconcep. 
tions  none  are  wholly  free  ;  between  fear  of  uncertainty,  and  diflike 
of  labour,  every  one  reds  while  he  might  yet  go  forward  ;  and  they 
that  were  wife  at  thirty*three  are  very  little  wifer  at  forty-five. 

<  Of  this  fpeculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and  would  rather  bear 
of  Sophy.  1  hope  before  this  comes  that  her  head  will  be  cafier,  and 
^our  head  lefs  filled  with  fears  and  troubles,  which  you  know  are  to  be 
indulged  only  to  prevent  evil,  not  to  increafe  it. 

<  Your  uneafinefs  about  Sophy  ii  probably  unneceflary,  and  at 
word  your  other  children  are  healthfol,  and  your  affairs  profperoos. 
Unmingled  goOd  cannot  be  expeded ;  but  as  we  may  lawfully  gather 
all  the  good  within  our  reach,  we  may  be  alleged  to  lament  after 
that  which  we  lofe.  I  hope  your  Ioffes  are  at  an  end,  and  that,  as 
fir  as  the  condition  of  oiir  prefent  exiftence  permits,  your  remaining 
life  W'ill  be  happy. 

•  I  am, 


..  the  letters  prefeni;  us  uudi  ibmethtng  more  new  and  more 
refpeiSiable.  Wc  fee  in  them  thaty  in  ^ite  of  the  filly  fentimcnti 
that  he  cultivated  about  the  felfilhnefs  of- the  human  character, 
Dr.  Johnfbn  was  capable  of  firong  impreffions  of  tendernefs,  and 
of  the  genuine  fentiments  of  friendfhip.  His  letter  oil  the  death 
of  Harry  Thralc,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mrs^Piozzii  is,  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  entitled  to  mucK  approbation ;  ;  \ 


Mrs.  Tu  a  A  L  a. 


•  Dear  MAOAie,  ^  '  ‘  LichfieldyMarch  2c,  1776. 

•  This  letter  win  hot,  I  hope,  reach  you  many  days  .before  me; 
in  a  diftrefs  which'^can  be  fo  little  relieved,  hotnnig  remains  for  a 
friend  but  to  come  and.  partake  it.  v  .  . 

\  Poor  .dear  fweet  little  boy  I  *' 'When  I  read  thc^  letter  tbfs  day  to 
Mrs.  Adori,‘  (he  faid,’  “  Siicn  a '  deatli  is  the  next  to.  Cranflatiofl.*' 


Vet,  however  I  may  convince  myfelf  of  tb^i  ^e  tears  are  in 
eyes;  and  yet' I  could  notTovc  him  as  you  lov^  Jum,  nor  reckoa 
upon  him'  for  a  future  comfort  as  voh.  and  his  fatEer  reckoned  upoi 

.  f  .  K,,  4.  .  'I  ^  ' 

him.  .  r 
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<  He  is  j:OTie,  and  we  arc  going  ?  Wc  could  not  have  enjoyed  him 
long,  and^fhall  liot  long  be  iepaiated  from  him.  He  has  probably 
eicaped  m'ciiiy  fuch  pangs  as  you  arc  now  feeling. 

•  Nothing  remains  but  that  with  humble  confidence  we  refign  our* 

fclvei  to  Almighty*  Goodnefs,  and  fall  down,  without  irreverent  mur¬ 
murs,  before  the  Sovereign  Difiributer  of  good  and  evil,  with  hope 
that  though  forrow  endutcih  for  a  night,  yet  joy  may  come  in  the 
morning.  * "  *  , 

♦  I  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  long  to  think  that  you 'want  any 
argument  for  iubmiflion  to  the  Supreme  Will ;  nor  can  my  confola- 
tion  have  any  cfFcdl  but  that  of  Ihewing  that  I  wifti  to  comfort  you* 
What  can  be  done  you  muft  do  for  yourfelf.  Remember,  firft,  that 
your  child  is  happy*;  and  then,  that  he  is  fafe,  not  only  from  the  ills 
of  this  world’,  but  from  thofe  more  formidable  dangers  which  extendi 
their  mifehief  to  eternity.  You  have  brought  into  the  world  a  ra- 
tionil  being  ;  have  feen  him  happy  during  the  little  life  that  has  been 
granted  him ;  and  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happinefs  is  now 
permanent  and  immutable. 

•  When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  fuch  tranquillity  as  nature  will' 
admit, 'force  your  attention,  as  you  can,  upon  your  accuflbmed  duties 
and  accudomed  entertainments.  You  can  do  no  more  for  obr  dear 
boyi'  bat  you  muft  not  therefore  think  lefs  on  thofe  whom  your 
{ttimiofi  may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  w^hlch  he  is  gone.  1  am^ 

^  ‘  Deareft,  deareft  Madam, 

I  •  Your  moft  affeflionatc  humble  fervant' 

The  acutenefs  of  Johnfon’s  feelings,  and  his  nice  perception 
ofdtmdncis  and  indifference,  arc  painted  in  very  lively  colours  in 
^er  CCCJU.  —  -  -  .  . 

’  ‘  To  Mrs.  Th  RALE.  '  ■ 

•Dear  Madam,  Bolt-Court,  Flect-Strect,  June  19,'  1785; 

•lam  fitting  down,  in  no  cheerful  folitude,  to  write  a  narrative 
which  would  once  have  affected  you  with  tendernefs  and  forrow,  but 
which  you  will  perhaps  pafs  over  now  with  the  'carelefs  glance  of  frigid 
indiffereuce.  For  this  diminution  of  regard,  however,  i  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  blame  you^  who  may  have  reafons  which  I'<annot 
know;  and  1  do  not  blame  myfelf,  who  have,  for  a  great  part  of 
kamku  life,  done  you  what  good  I  could,  and  have  never  done  you 

*  1  bad  been  difordered  in  the  ufual  way,  and  had  been  relieved 
by  the  u^i  methods,  by  opium  and  cathartics,  but  had  rather  leffened 
niy opium.  \ 

^  On  MOnday^thc  i  6th’  I  fat  for  my  piflurc,  and  walked  a  confider- 
WS'^ay  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon  and' evening  I 
Wt  iriyfelf'iight'  and  ehiy,'  and  began  to  plan  febemes  of  life.  Thus 
J  Went  to  bed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  waked  and  fat  up,  as  has  been  long 
koftom,  when  I  felt  a  confufion  and  inuiftindnefs  in  my  , 'head, 
Irhish  lailed  1  liippofe  about  half  a  minute;  1  was  alarmed,  and 

Z  }  prayed 
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prayed  God,  that  however  he  might,  afflict  my  ^bpdy,  he  would  fpare 
my  underflanding.  This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  integrity  of  my 
faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verle.  The  lines  were  not  very  good;  but 
1  knevv  them  not  to  be  very  good  :  I  made  them  cafily,  and  concluded 
myfelf  to  be  unimpaired  in  iny  faculties. 

*  Soon  after  1  perceived  that  1  had  fuffered  a  paralytic  flroke,  and 
that  my  fpcech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no.  pain,  and  fo  little 
dejedtion  in  this  dreadful  liate,  that  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy, 
and  confidered  that  perhaps  death  iifelf,  when  it  (houldxomc,  would 
excite  Icfs  horror  than  feems  now  to  attend  it. 

*  In  order  to  rdufe  the  vocal  organs  I  took  two  drams.  Wine  has 
been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I  put  myfelf  into 
violent  motion,*"  and  1  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  w  as  vain.  1  then 
went  to  bed  ;  and,  ftrange  as  it  may.  feem,  I  think,  flept.  When  I 
faw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive  what  1  fliould  do.  Though  God 
flopped  my  fpcech  he  left  me  my  hand  ;  I  enjoyed  a  ntercy  which  was 
r*ot  granted  to*  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks 
me  as  I  am -writing,  and  rijoiccs  that  1  have  what  he  wanted.  My 
firil  note  was  neceflarily  to. my  fervant,  who  came  in  talking,  and 
could  not  immediately  comprehend  w  hy  he  ihould  lead  what  1  put  into 
his  hands. 

^  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a  difereet 
fri^d  at  hand  to  aft  as  occafiqn  ihould  require.'  In  penning  this  note 
'  I  fome  difficulty  ;  my  hand,  1  knew  not  how  nor  why,  made 
wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dri  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring 
pr.  Heberden ;  and  I  fent  to  Dr.  Brocklefby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 
My  phyficians  arc  very  friendly  and  very  difintereilcd,  and  give  me 
great. hopes;  but  you  may  imagine 'my  fituation.  I  have  lo  far  re- 
coVered  my  vocal  powers  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  no  very 
imperfect  afticulatioh.  My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was; 
but  fuch  an  attack  produces  folicitude  for  the  fafety  of  every  faculty. 

*  How  this  will  be  received  by  you,  1  know  not.  1  hope  you  will 
fympa^ife  with  me  ;  but  per^ps 


My  miftrefs  gracious,  mild,  and  good, 
pries.  Is  he  dumb  ?  'Tis  time  he  ihould. 


*  But  can  this  be  poffible  ?  I  hope  it  cannot.  I  hope  that  what, 
when  1  could  {peak,  I  fpoke  of  you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  lober 
and  ferious  hour  remembered  by  you  ;  and  furely  it  cannot  be  remem¬ 
bered  but  with  fomc  degree  of  kindnefs.  I  have  loved  you  with  vir¬ 
tuous  alFedidh  ;  1  have  honoured  you  with  finccre  elleem.  Let  not 
all.our  endcarrnents  be  forgotten,,  but  let. me  have  in  this  great  diffleis 
your  pity  and  your  prayers.  You  fee  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my 
complaints  as  a  fettled  and  unalienably  friend  ;  do  not,  do  not  drive 
me  trom  you,  .for  1  have  not  deferred  either  negled  or  hatred. 

•  To  the  girls,  who  do  not  >rrite  often,  for  Sufy  has  written  only 
once,  and  Mifs  Thrale  owes  me  a  letter,  I  earneftly  recommend,  as 
their  guardian  and  friend,  that  they  remember  ihcu  Creator  in  the  da)s 
of  their  youth.  ‘ 
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•  I  fuppofe  you  may  wiOi  to  know  how  my  difeafe  is  treated  by 
the  phyficians.  They  put  a  blifter  upon  my  back,  and  two  from 
my  car  to  my  throat,  one  on  a  fide.  .The  blirter  on  the  back  has  • 
done  little,  and  ihofe  on  the  throat  have  rot  rifen.  I  bullied  and 
bounced  (it  flicks  to  our  laft  fand),  and  compelled  the  apothecary  to 
make  his  falve  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  that  it  might 
adhere  better,.  I  have  two  on  now  of  my  ovvn  prel'criptmn.  They 
likewife  give  me  fait  of  hartlhorn,  which  I  take  with  no  great  con¬ 
fidence;  but  am  fatjsficd  that  what  can  be  done  is  done  for  me. 

O  God!  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  in  thee;  forgive  my 
fins;  and,  if  ic-be  thy  good  pleafure,  relieve  my  difeafes  for  Jefus 
Chrift’s  fake.  Amen. 

/  I  am  alinoft  afliamed  of  this  querulous  letter;  but  now  it  is  written, 
let  it  go. 

‘  I  am,  &c.’ 

We  will  add  to  thefe  fpeci'nens  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Viozzi  on 
her  marriage,  for  three  reafons  :  firft^  becaufe  it  appears  to  prov^e 
fome  heroiifn  in  the  editor  to  have  ventured  to  publifh  it ;  next,  . 
becaufe  it  feems  to  contradift  the  idea  of  Johnfon’s  having  written 
to  her  with  rude  and  illiberal  language  ;  and  lallly,  for  the  fake 
of  the  pathetic  ‘  and  beautiful  paragraph  with  which  it  coa-i 
eludes :  . 

*  To  Mrs.  Pi  0  z  z  I. 

f  ‘Dear  Madam,  London,  July  8, 

i  ‘  What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament  it,  I  have  no  pre- 

Itence  to  refent,'as  it  has  not  been  injurious  to  me.  I  therefore  breathe 
out  one  figh  more  of.tendexnefs,  peihaps  ufelefs,  but  at  kaft  iincere. 

‘  I  wifti  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blefling ;  that  you  may  be 
bappy  in  this  world  for  its  (hoit  continuance,  and  eternally  happy  in 
a  better  flate  ;  and  whatever  I  caq  contribute  to  your  happinefs  1  am 
very'  ready  to  repay  for  that  kindnefs  which  (oothed  twenty  years  of  a 
life  radically  wretched. 

‘  Do  not  think  (lightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now  prefumc  to  offer. 
Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  fettle  in  England  ;  you  may  live  here  with 

I  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  fecurity  ;  your  rank  will 
k  higher,  and  your  fortune  more  under  your  own  eye.  I  defirc  not 
to  detail  all  my  reafons,  but  every  argument  of  prudence  and  intereft 
h  for  England,  and  only  fome  phantoms  of  imagination" feduce  you  ^ 
Italy.  *  '  ' 

‘  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  Counfel  is  vain  ;  yet  I  have  eafed 
sty  heart  by  giving  it. 

I  ‘  When  Queen  iVIary  took  the  rcfolution  of  (hcltering  bcrfelf  in 
jPngland,  the  Archbifliop  of  St,  Andrews,  attempting  to  diffuade  her, 
fcttfrnjcd  on  her  journey ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  irremeable 
MrcifK  0^20,  feparated  the  two  kingdoms,  Walked  by  her  fide  into  the 
in  the  middle  of  which  he  feized  Her  bridle,  and,  with  earnefl- 
pfs  proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his  own  affedion,  preffed  her  to 
I  ’  2^  4  ^  return. 
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return.  The  queen  went  forward. - If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  hr 

may  it  go  no  farther.  The  tears  Hand  in  my  eyes. 

*  I  am  going  into  Derbylhire,  and  hope  to  be  followed  by  your  good 
wiihes,  for  1  am,  with  great  aifeclion, 

Your,  &c. 

'  I 

^  Any  letters  that  come  for  me  hither  will  be  fent  me/ 

The  charafter  of  Johnfon  is  afubjeft  of  two  much  notoriety 
for  it  to  be  necefTary  for  us  to  deduce,  as  we  might  do,  the  de. 
tail  of  it  from  fcattered  paflages  in  thefe  Letters.  We  will  only 
obferve,  in  general,  that  they  prove  the  fame  morbid  conftitu- 
tlon,  the  fame  gloomy  and  difeouraging  turn  of  mind,  which 
arc  vihble  in  the  Rambler,  in  Raflelas,  and  in  all  his  publica¬ 
tions.  \V  e  do  not  think  that  any  blame  has  refulted  to  Mrs. 
1  ic.zzi  from  the  more  particular  and  circumilantial  manner  in 
which  the  breach  between  her  and  Johnfon,  fubfequept  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  is  now  brought  before  the  world.  We 
have  only  to  lament  in  it  the  condition  of  human  nature,  that 
mutual  .'talents  and  rectitude,  that  a  cultivated  underftanding, 
ant',  on  one  fide,  very  elegant  and  polilhed  mahners,  fttould  not 
have  been  fufficient  to  have  fecured  the  bappinefs  of  two  people 
living  together  in  familiar  intercourfe. 

We  extract  none  of  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  becaufe, 
though  they  exhibit  the  fame  marks  of  imagination  and  good 
fenfe  whiph  fhe  has  difpiayed  upon  other  occafions,  yet  Aey 
are  neceflarlly  inferior  tocher  great  work,  the  volume  of  Anec¬ 
dotes.  From  that  volume  it  appears  that,  upon  the  large  and 
compreheiifiye  fcale,  Mrs.,  Piozzi  is  poflefled  of  an  exquifite  taftc; 
for  it  conftitutes  as  complete  and  perfect  a  whole,  every  part  re¬ 
lating  to  a^  verging  in  the  great  and  confiftent  delineation  of 
character,  as  could  be  required  by  the  moft  enthufiaftical  votary 
of  Arifiotle.  But  in  lelTcr  matters  the  tafte  of  this  lady  is  not 
equally  happy.  We  find  a  refearch  of  ornament  which  difgufls 
us  in  prpportion  to  the  tritenefs  of  the  fubjeft,  and  a  multipncity 
of  im.igery,  which  is  better  calculated  to  aftonifli  than  to  inform 
or  delight  the  reader.  The  ufe  of  her  letters,  however,  is  con- 
fiderable  in  the  place  where  they  ftand,  both  to  illuftrate  various 
points  ih  Johnion*s  correfpondence,  and  to  givp  variety  and  reli?l 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  volumes, 


.  !1  ( 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Ton ;  or.  Follies  of  Fafbion.  As  it  is  aSed 
at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent-Garden.  .  By  Lady,  Wallace. 
8vo.  IS.  Cd.  Hitched.  Hookhani.  London,  1788. 

IJJ  the  infancy  of  the  typographic  art  its  cffedls  were  con- 
fiJcred  as  fupernatural.  When  the  Bibles  of  Dr.  h'usT 
were  vended  at  Paris,  the  literati  of  that  age,  after  llibtie 
etamination,  and  deliberate  difcuHton,  affirmed  that  he  mull 
have  engaged  the  Devil  for  his  amamienfis.  Hence,  per¬ 
haps,  the  literati  of  fubfequent  ages  have  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  devils  certain  induHrious  young  men. whole 
operations  are  effentially  neceflary  in  conducting  that  moft 
ingenious  art. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  talk  to  prove  that  there  exift  novt 
more  powerful  reafons  for  regarding  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  as  a  fupernatural  work  than  ever.  Its  efteCts  are  truly 
miraculous.  The  dead,  after  long,  fleeping  in  oblivion,  are 
ofteti'  revived,  either  with  the  ielf-fame  forms  they  origi¬ 
nally  bore,  or,  btherwife,  by  having  their  more  refined  and 
elTential  parts  united  with  groll'er-  materials.  Even  ‘the 
damned  are  fometimes  brought  to  light,  and' lent  to  roam  the 
world _at  large.  ,  i. ; ;  ■  ! 

Of  the  latter  miracle  the  piece  now  under  confideration 
affords 'an  example.  Though  repeatedly  altered  and  amended 
by  its  author,  and  though  countenanced  by  many'great  per- 
fdniages"  and  mighty  ..peers  of  the  realm, -it 'fullered  moft 
completely  the  dreadful  lentence  of  damnation  ;  yet'‘‘now  is 
given'  to  the  world  with  .preteniions  of  immaculate  purity 
and  injured  innocence.  ;  '  ■  ’  '  *  ' 

Thefe  pretenfions'are  fet  forth,  in ■  a  preface  oftroly^cu- 

Irious  texture.  Lady  Wallace  affirms  that  the  rough  handling 
her  piece  met  with  arofe  from  the  efforts  of '  Certain  evil- 
minded  perlbns  who,  came  for  the  very  purpoft  of  'e^pofi- 
tion,  “  although  it  was  fupported  iby  tht  noblejl  and' moji 
''yefyeQahlc  zudicvice  that  ever  graced- a  theatre^  who'  dif- 
“.tinguiflied  it  by  every  mark  of  approbation.”'  This'^  is 
like  the  dilcourfe  of  the  dull-poct  in  -h  ieldmg’s  An¬ 

drews  :  “  The  pit,  Sir,  were  all  my  enemies — all  taylors, 
“  Sir — fellows  that  would  cut  my  throat ; — but  the  moll  re- 
“  fpedlable  part  of  the  audience  were  lor  my  play;  and  all 
“  the  ladies  in  the  boxes  fwore  they  would  never  come  to 
[•'  the  houfe  again  till  it  was  a£ted.”  The  felf-complacency 
of'uhfortunate  authors  has  frequently  laid  hold  of  this  idea, 
applied  it  by  way  of  conlblation.  1  he  fa£l,  however, 
Rias  l^ldom  happened,  Indeed  it  can  only  happen  in  two 

cafes  i 
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cafes;  either  when  the  charafter  of  the  author,  or  of  his 
play,  is  previoully  known  and  obnoxious  to  the  public. 
Colley,  Cibber,  for  his  ^nieddling  dilpofition,  for  his  impu- 
dence,,  vanity,  and  -petulance,  in  {)rivate’  liie,  fuffered  the 
**  pelting  of  many  a  pitilefs  llorm”  on  the'llage.  And  this 
birth-ftrangled  babe”  of  Lady  Wallace  owes  its  ruin  to 
the  having  been  fuppofed  a  true  but  ofFenfive  pidure  of  real 
life.  We  fay  fuppofed^  for  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  ;  nay, 
there  is  proof  of  the  contrary.  A  true  pidfure  can  be  taken 
only  by  adlual  obfervation,  by  clofe  and  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  perfons,  manners,  and  aftions  to  be  exhibited. 
Now,  in  the  I'oN  the  Icene  is  laid  at  one  time  in  a  gam- 
hling-^houfCy  at  another  in  a  houfe  of  had.  famc\  We  fhould 
be  extremely  forry  to  imagine  that  Lady  Wallace  had,  in 
her  thirft  for  theatric  applaufe  and  literary  diftindlion, 
made  adfual  obfervation  or  intimate  acquaintance  in  any 
fuch  houfes. 

But  let  us  endeavour  to  give  an  analyfis  of  this  converfa- 
tion-piecc.  It  oj^ens  in  the  primitive,  artlcfs  way,  by  jer- 
vants  talking  of  their  matters  and  miltreffes.  hhoni  them 
we  learn  that  a  Lord  Ormond,  after  having  promifed  to 
marry  a  Lady 'Clair.ville,  has  changed  his  mind,  and  re- 
folyed  to  marry  a  Mils  Raymond,  ‘‘  a  I'weet  girl,  not  yet 
fifteen,”  We  are  alfo  informed  of  two  heroes,  who  figure 
greatly  in  the  play,  named  Maepharo  and  J^aftbdil,  both 
men  of  intrigue,  but  the  one  loving  the  JIkw,  the  other  the 
fuf^ance^  The  .next  feene  prefents  thofe  worthies  perfbnally: 
and  the  humour  of  their  dialogue  arifes  from  allufions  to  the 
contrail  abovementioned.  Thefc  are  made  in  ‘‘  exprefiions 
that  can  bear  to  be  twilled  and  perverted  to  no  douhk 
‘‘  meaning,”  for  .they  have  but  one  lingle  meaning,  and 
that  is  obvious.  Maepharo,  being  an  Irifhman,  Iwears, 
very  properly,  by  his-  foul  and  confcience,  and  by  St.  Pa¬ 
trick;  but  we  are  not  fure  if,  with  equal  propriety,  he  talks 
bad  grammar : — ‘‘  I’ll  eat  no  meat  for  this  lix  weeks 
‘‘  They  are  as  oppofitc  as  alkaline  and  acid.”  Though  acid 
be  ufed  as  a  fubttantive,  alkaline  never  is ;  and  this  che¬ 
mical  fimile,  by  the  bye,  cornes  aukwardly  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Maepharo.  Lord  Benton  enters,  and  all  three  defcant 
for  a. while  on  the  charadlers  of  Lord  Raymond,  of  his 
lady,  of  Mrs.l'ender,.  and  of  Clara.,  Having  laid  what  was 
thought  fufficient,  they  walk  off',  we  know  not  why,  to  go, 
we  know  not  where.  We  are  next  prefented  with  Lady 
Raymond,  Lady  Bonton,  and  Mrs.  Tender,  who  perform  3 
trioy  in  a  fimilar  ftyle,  about hord  Ormond’s  illnefs  and 
Raymond’s  melancholy;  about  the  difference- of  honour  at 


m 
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Sr.  Paul's  and  St.  James’s;  Lady  BontonV  talents  for 
iiUripue,  and  Mrs.l'cnder’s  over-jcrupulous  religion.  Hav-  ' 
iiijr on  thele  lubje<!its  for  fome  time,  not  in  the  moll 
i  niafterly  manner,  they  drop  ofp,  without  any  regular  cadence^  * 

I  one  to  vilit-a  fick  friend,  and  the  orher  two  to  walk  in  the 
!  Park.  The  next  fcene  is  only  a  fhort  duct^  between  Captain 
[  Daffodil  and  Mademoilclle,  the  waiting  gentlewoman.  The  , 

[latter  gives  Ibme  hints  of  Mifs  Raymond  being  ruined,  but 
not  explicit  ;  and  the  former  propofes  to  return,  when 
darky  and  talk  over  matters.  He  concludes  the  aft  with  this 
loliloquy  : 

‘  This  is  what  I  could  wilh;  I’ll  leave  my  carriage  a 

little  way  from  the  houfe,  place  my  fcrvant  at  the  door — tell,  be-  . 
ifore  I  leave  the  club,  that  I  muft  be  pointed  to  a  moment,  to  meet 
a  kind  fair  one.;  then  I  know  half ’the  members  will  watch  me; 
Dick  Pont  or  Tom  Coggett  will  follow  me,  and  to -morrow. will 
whifper  it  ,^very  where  that  1  was  with  Lady  Raymond.  Bravo  i  * 
braviflimoi  By  thus  cleverly  conducing  a  few  rencontres  with 
waiting- maids  and  gouvernantes  I  have  gained  credit  for  half*  a  dozen 
' affairs  with  ladies  of  quality.’  [^Exit.  > 

Our  ordinary  comic  poets,  fuch  as  Farquhar,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Congreve,  have  generally  employed  the  firlt  aft  of  their  ‘ 
pieces  in  giving  fbme  expdfition'of  the  fable,  and  throwing’ 
oat  fonie  lure  for  curiofity.  Lady  Wallace,  having  no  fable 
lo  conduft,  was' under  no  neceflity  of  purfuing  their  beateni 
track;  '  She  has,  therefore,  given  free  fcope  to  her  genius. 
The  aft  is  filled  up  with  converfation  and  fmall  talk.  Little 
irgiven‘to  beget  attention,  and  that  little  is,  in  the  fequel, 
left  unfatisfied.  Much  is  faid — nothing  done. 

We  fhall  not  go  on  to  bore  our  readers  with  a  minute 
examination  of  all  the  feenes,  which,  containing  no  inci- 
c-ent,  admit  of  no  defeription.  The  feepnd  aft  has  a  little 
morebufinefs,  and  much  more  fheer  wit,  fuch  as  Mr  1  Bays  ‘ 
ti\hfnip-fnapy  hit  for  hity  and  dajh.  For  example  : 

*  Lady  Eotiton.  Why  was  you  not  at  the,  rehearfal  of  the  opera  this 
tiQming  ?  —The  new  finger  i§  divine.~Oh,  the  celcftial  creature  f 
was  all  rapture  I 

‘  Maepbaroy  (ajtde.)  Oh  I  now  juft  as'if  every  body  did  not  know 
nat  the  terrcfirial  cratures  pleafe  her  far  better. 

^  ‘  Lady  Raymond,  I  like  mufic  very  much  ;  but  I  have  enough  of 
?  in  the  evening mere  found  pleafcs— rbut  cannot  occupy  mjt  . 
iind.  •  •  .  •  ^  • 

‘  Lady  Bonfon,  Lord,  child  !  you  muft  leave  the  morality,  wit, 
latire  of  the  drama  to  your  JenfibUy  fiupidy  reafouing  folks  -  as  for  ^ 
®y  part,  I  don’t  underftand  them. — But  if  you  an’t  in  raptures  with 
®‘por  Trilline,  ypa  vvill  be  thought  quite  gpihic. 

‘  *  •  DafflodiL 
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•  Daffodil.  Ton  my  foul,  uo  will  call  you  La  Bcllc  Sauvaft#i 

hc»  hef  ^ 

‘  Lady  Raytnottd  Tin  no  ton  lady;  and,  as  I’m  wvtx  violent^  I  war^t 
the  moll  neceflary  ingredient  to  form  i  ne. 

•  Maefharo.  ’Pon  my  foul  then,  your  lacy  (hip  is  fo  divine  you  may 
make  what  you  pleafc  the  ton. 

‘  Daffodil.  Perhaps  her  lady  (hip  diflikes  the  opera  fingers  becaufe 
they  are  like  faihionabie  hufbands  f  he  I  he  I  he  f 

•  Maepharo.  Like  talhionaolc  huftands !— How  is  that.  Daffodil? 
—Is  it  becaufe  they  are  uiually  accompanied  by  horns  ? 

•  Lady  Bonton.  Niore  likely  bccauic  they  have  moft  ftrange  crotchets, 
and  are  often  out  of  tune, 

•  Daffodil.  He!  he  !  monftrous  clever,  my  lady very  well,  indeed; 
—but  the  fimili.udc  which  I  meant  was,  becaufe  they  never  compofe 
their  own  airs  f — he  !  he !  he  !’ 


This  beats  0‘Keefe  quite  hollow, 

Flots  now  begin  to  be  laid.  Lady  Raymond,  fufpe£ling 
that  her  lord  wanted  money  for  his  play  debts,  generoully 
refblves  to  fupply  him,  without  his  knowledge;  by  giving 
her  jewels  for  fale  to  Ben  Levy  [Levi,*  we  luppofc,  was 


bold  to  venture  to  Levy’s  houfe?” — Lady  Clairville,  who 
ss  alL‘V  perfettion,  gopd-fenfe,  reftitude  of  heart  and  man- 
ners,”  replies,  “  Oh  !  you  are. in  no  danger — Ben  Levy, 
**  1  fancy,  nas  no  indination  to, Jay  violent  hands  on  jry 

things,  butfterjing  monies.”-: - A  .fcheme  too  is  forpied 

by  Macpbaro'and.Mrs,  Tender  to  expofe  Lady  Raymond; 
but  it  isiexpiefTed  fo  obfourely  that  it  .had.tetter  not  have 
been  cxpreh'cd  at  aJir  rThe  fame  thing  may.be  faid  of  Lord 
Ormondes. appearance  on  a  fo/a  in  his  nightgown  and  flippcri^ 
fale  and.  dijdtrdered^  with  adettcr.in'his  fcrwrf.  '.No  audience 
couki  -comprehend  ;the  .rcalon  of  'fiich  .  tragic  phenomena, 
from  the  obfeure  rants*  uttered  by  this  diftreffed.peer,..  ln«^ 
comprcheniibility  and  myftcry  will  never,  be '.endured  in  tbt 
theatre,*  *  *  r,  '..f  • 

lnjthcflthIrd...a£V  thefe  uncormefted  plots  are  fomevvhat 
advancccL  .Lady  Raymond.vifits  the.Jew-broker,  and  after*' 
ward$,oby:  the  converfation  of  Mrs,  Tender,  is  induced  to 
vifit.CIarR;-X'girl  who  had  been,  kept  by  her  lord;.  This 
converfation  being  overheard,  by  Daffodil  makes  him  aban* 
don  the  lcheiue,he..had  formed:  in  the  firft  .abf.  ^  The  Icene 
then  fuddehly  ihifts,*ahd  Hifcivers  Lady  Clairville  and  her 
maid  playing  on  the  harp.  VVe‘w'ere  not  in  the  theatre  when 
this  whs  niadeV  'and'find  infinite  difficulty  in  ihia- 

giDinghdN’^Mift  Bfunfon  and  her  attendant  could  manage 
fucb  a  mode'  of  harping,  ‘  Duets  for  two  performers  on  the 

harpfdord 


irTTi 
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hrp/ichcrd  we  have  feen  and  heard,  but  for  the  harp,  never. 
A  long  follows  this  original  lymphony,  which,  though  cut 
out  by  the  prompter,  mull  have  been  feen'  by  the  manager; 
and  that  the  manager  of  an  Englilh  theatre-royal  oould  ac¬ 
cept  a  jpJece'"  containing  this  long  will  .give' foreigners  no  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  the  Hate' of  our  drarna.  Let  our  readers 
judge :  '  -'.ID  .  . .  i 

S  COT  C  H  AIR.  Maid. 

.  ^  •  A  gentle  dove,  o'erwhelm’d  with  grief,  /  , 

Perch’d  trembling  on  yon  myrtle  grove. 

In  plaintive  notes  feck  fort  relief, 

Expe^ing  foon  to  meet  her  love; 

But  ah  !  falTe  hope  I  vaio  airy  lhade? 

:  Like  gaudy  glow-worms  brought  to  light,  «  ,  .  ’  , 

•  V*"  From  fad  reality  you  fade. 

Your  joys  for  ever  fliun  our  fight : 

You  paint  in  glowing,  vivid  rays,  r  v  . 

p  charms  of  love  and  promis’d  blifs ; 

vfrif  Fond  expedlacion  falfely  raife, 

•bi'iiv:  To  fink  us  deeper  in  th’abyfs.  -  - 

Falfie  Philomel !  gay,  fluttering  round, 
llndul^ng  wild  new-born  defires; 

^  Unnirridful  of  the  bleeding  wound 

’  ‘  .With  which  her  faithful  heart  expires/  ‘ 


.*  j .  > 


Thisi  canzonet  defies  all  criticifra.— One  Mr,  Villiers,  a 
feirt  of  go-between,  now  arrives,  and  informs  her  ladylhip 
that  Lord  Ormond  is  a  villain,  which  for  feme. time  Ihe  will 
not-bdleve,  and  actually  iveeps  at  the  fuppofed  .  afperfion, 
i  But  being  told  that  “  to-morrow  he  weds  the  lifter  of  Lord 
“  Raymond,”  cdnvidlibh  is  forced  upon  her.  A  variety  of 
emotions  fucceed  very  rapidly,  though  not  in  the  moft  na¬ 
tural  order firit  contempt,  then  anger,  then  regret,  next 
indignation,  and  laitiy  forgivenefs,  in  which  Chnitian  dil- 
pufition  Ihe  makes  her'exit.  The  caufe  of  all  thefe  heart- 
hunlings  fiill  remains  behind  the.  curtain. 

.‘The'fcnirth  adl  continues  ftiU  in  the  converlation  way  till 
the  very  laft  feene,  when  the  principal  charaflers  are  col- 
kftdl'in  a  houle  of  bad  lame.  As  this  is  unqueftionaUy 
the  bell  written  Icene,  and  almoll  the  only  one  chat  can  be 
■Aki  dramatic,  in  the  whole  piece,,  as  it  contains  alfo  fpe- 
tiinfiis  of  Lady  Wallace’s  powers  in  narration,  pathos,  and 
tumour,  we  lhall  lay  it  before  the  reader  entire  : 

'  S  C  E  N  E,  Clara’/  Room,  C/eim  Pre/i,  ide. 

.  ‘  Enter  Lord  Bonton. 

'/This  is  the  room  1  was  defired'  to  hide  in.  I  lhall  be  charmed  if 
tis  Uttcy  little  pufs,  Clara,  approves  of  my  ftratagem— bat  here 
ionie»  fomebody.  [Steft  intg  one  fide  of  the  elsthtt  frejs, 

?  Enter 
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‘  Enter  DafFcdil. 

•  DaffoiiL  Where  can  I  conceal  myfclf  till  Lady  Raymond  conics? 
(Lcoks  abQut^  ana  opens  the  prefs  t'other  fide.)  l*Jl  e’en  Hep  in  here 
and  truft  to  fortune  for  an  opportunity  of  coming  forth  with  all  the 
eclat  of  having  been  with  her  prudifti  lady  (hip.  Oh,  charmina» 
I  (hall  have  my  caricature  in  all  the  print-lhops,  and  amufe  the  ton 
ladies  for  a  week  in  deferibing  a  thouiand  luxuriant  feenes  and  ance- 
dotes  which  never  exilied — but  here  they  come. 

//r,  and  flouts  the  d:or. 

^  Enter  Clara,  andhviAy  Raymond  (as  Mrs, Tender,) 

*  > 

•  Clara,  I  have  often  heard,  Mrs.  Tender,  of  your  rigid  virtue. 

O  f  how  benevolent  to  Hoop  to  refeue  an  unfortunate  overwhelmed 
in  guilt  and  (hame  !  . . 

‘  Lady  Raymond,  I  cannot  bear  that  an  unhappy  ferpale,  whohaj 
been  hurried  by  unguarded  tendernefs,  or.  perhaps  an  artful  feduccr, 
to  one  crime,  Ihourd  be  driven  to  infamy  by  (Icrn  ncceflicy.  I  wifc 
not  to  poffcfs  that  rigour  of  virtue  which' tempts  us  to  add'infultto 
a  fallen  penitent;  and  though  my  heart  mult  ever  (hun  each  vice,  never 
can  it  be  di veiled  of  companion,  and  a  defife  to  refeue  from  fnairc 
its  repentant  votaries. 

•  Clara,  Did  all  a«Sl  thus  virtue  would  feldomer  be  funk  in  depra¬ 
vity.  How  many  poor  girls,  from  one  falfe  (lep,  from  bafe  feduc- 
tions,  which  fituadon  has  rendered  irrefiilible,  and  fometimes  froa 
only  the  appearance  of  guilt,  are  driven,  by  the  hardened  favourite! 
of  fortune,  to  the  moft  abhorred  fituation  to  refeue  them  from  want, 
beggary,  and  a  jail ! 

‘  Lany  Raymond,  I  wi(h  not  to  wound  your  feelings  by  any  quelKoo 
of  your  unhappy  llory ;  but  have  you  no  friends  that  I  can  imerci 
in  your  fate  ? 

‘  Clara^  Alas!  friendlefs  and  forlorn,  the- only  hand  that  was 
llretched  forth  to  aid  me  cruelly  made  my  gratitude  and  feme  of  bit 
liberality  the'  means  of  ruining  that  peace  which  he  falfely  feemei 
foliciious  to  protedl. 

‘  Lady  Raymond,  What  art  xhou,  tyrant  man  !  who  thus  daredc- 
ftroy  us  by  fuch  cruel  arts ;  of  which  unfufpefting  innocence  render? 
ns  the  too  eafy  dupes  ? 

•  Clara,  Quite  unpra6lifed  in  the  voice  of  deceit,  I  judged  his 
after  the  purity  of  my  own -heart,  which  could  not  fulpedl  thatibi 
man  who  could,  with  fuch  apparent  humanity,  relieve  my  diilrciKi 
would  barbaroufly  plunge  me  in  infamy  for  ever. 

‘  Lady  Raymond,  Ungenerous,  mercilcfs  man  !  But  have  you  w 
relations? — no  friends? 

‘  Clara.  \  had  a  buloved  friend;  a  kind,  a  much-loved  hufbasd- 
but'now,  alas!  am  friendlefs  and  forlorn. 

•  Lady  Raymond  I'eH  me,  how  came  you  to  leave  him  for  anoAc' 

and  yet  fo  fondly  love  him  !  -  .  • 

•  Clara,  We  married  from  .the  tcnd.ereft  attachment;  and  butf 
my  Edward’s  love  of  play,T  ftill  might  have  been  happy  :  but,  ah? 
that  tJiie  vice;  like  a  tcmpelhibus  torrent,  roots  up  ever}'  honed 
ing  from 'the 'heart,  and  excludes  all  hope  of  hnppinefs  from 
wedded  Hate;  * 
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*  Lady  'Raymond^  ( ajtde,)  Oh,  Raymond,  Raymond  !  think  on 
this  truth. 

‘  dura*  He  loft  his  all  at  play  ;  he  paid  his  debts  of  honour  with 
that  liberality  which  diflaced  all  his  condu(fl,  but  left  his  honourable, 
needy  debt  unfatisfied.  He  forgot  the  honert  tradefnian  and  labourer, 
who,  exafperated,  threw  him  into  jail ; — frantic  with  his  diftrefs  I, 
with  my  lovely  boys,  followed  him  to  footh  his  forrow  and  partake 
his  miferies ;  we  had  not  been  long  there  when  the  trifle  which  we 
had  about  us  was  exhaufted.  The  bad  air  made  my  infants  fick.'* 

[IF'teps. 

*  Lady 'Raymond,  Poor  little  innocents !  how  cruel  their  lituation ! 

*  Clara.  “  I  felt  more  anguifti  than  even  hunger  caufed  in  feeing 
thofe  beloved  obje(fls  Jlar^ingd'*  Every  time  the  gates  of  our  horrid 
dungeon  were  unlocked,  “  and  gave  a  doleful  creek  at  opening,’* 
my  heart  leaped  with  the  hope  that  feme  hofpitable  hand  was  ftretcheJ 
forth  to  relieve  our  periftiing  wants.  But  our  jailor,  grown  callous 
from  our  inability  to  pay,  was  deaf  |o  our  cry  of  anguilh. 

‘  Lady  Raymond,  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  ;  every  day  fees  fome 
wretched  objedlthus  miferable  from  unmerited  misfortune,  that  ought 
to  command  relief  from  humanity.  But  riches,  diflipation,  and  luc- 
cefs,  from  never  having  witnefled  fuch  feenes,  forget  that  they  cxift. 
Yet,  what  honour  would  it  fecure  the  great  ladies  did  they  give  to  a 
charitable  purfe,  to  be  expended  in  relieving  fuch  unfortunates,  one 
throw  at  the  hazard-table. 

‘  Clara.  True,  Madam  ;  but  the  happy  feldom  refleft  !  Qh  ! 
had  you  feen  my  little  blooming  boy  when  periftiing,  with  its  little 
wan  face  looking  up  to  ours,  transfixed  with  horror !  and,  when 
wc  Vvept  in  filent  anguifti,  he  cried,  Papa,  dear  Mamma,  what  dif- 
trefles  you  thus  ?  Why, ^ oh  !  why  don’t  you  give  me  to  eat  ?  indeed, 
indeed  I  fliall  die.  Alas  !  we  had  it  not  to  give  ;  and  the  drooping 
innocent,  murmuring  at  our  feeming  cruelty,  fainted  and  expired.** 
Lady  Raymond.  .  Hdw  hard  ^your  fate  !  with  what  mercilefs 
cruelty  the  law  feconds  the  inhuman  creditor  in  perfecuting  the  un¬ 
fortunate  when  unable  to  pay!'*  But  proceed— -my  heart  bleeds 
for  you. 

*  Clara  We  were  overwhelmed  in  furrow.  At  laft  my  Edward 
got  liberated  on  paying  thofe  cruel  ones  that  had  impriloued  him, 
which  dripped  us  of  every  thing.  Lord  Raymond  procured  him  an 
appointment  in  India. — He  could  not  pay  my  paiTage  and  I  with  my 
infant  were  left  behind,  till  increafe  of  fortune  ftiould  enable  him  .to 
find  for  me.  The  laft  (hips  brought  me  the  melancholy  acxount  of 
his  deatli.  Lord  Raymond  liberally  furnilhed  neceiTaries,'  which  I 
could  not  refufe,  for  the  funport  of  my  child. 

*  Lady  Ra\mond,  (agitated. )  Oh,  proceed  !  .How  few  of  the  foul- 
Icfs  lords  of  the  creation  are  capable  of  difinterefted  attachnieut,  or 
any  facrificc  for  the  repofe  of  another  ! 

‘  Clara.  My  heart  is  grateful  to  cxcefs ;  and  fatal  opportunity, 
with  that  freedom  which  I  feared  to  deny  the  only  benefactor  of  my 
hu(band,-led  me  infenfibly  on  the  brink  of  diftionour.  (iVeefs,)^ 
Reoiprfe  has.  haunted  me  ever  fince  the  fatal  moment  of  my  ruin. 
■Alas !  I  could  not  think  he  could  be  fo  cruel  as  to  make  my. honour* 
price  of  his  bounty.  (Weets.) 


‘  Lady 
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*  Lady  Raymond.  How  was  this  fricndfhip  degraded  by  this  unge, 
nerous  triumph  o'er  your  virtue !  a  triumph  perhaps  only  rendered 
polfible  by  excefs  of  gratitude  f  awakened  by  a  falfe  parade  of  fentj. 
ment  and  honour  to  fo  exquiilte  a  degree  that  it  difarmed  the  vidim 
he  thus  cruelly  deftroyed. 

*  Clara.  Hearing  of  his  marriage  I  fled  from  him  ;  for  Pd  brave 
every  milery,  prefer  poverty  and  Icorn  to  the  deftroying  the  repolc 
of  another. 

*  Lady  Raymond.  Such  gcncrofity  of  fentiment  has  proved  your 
ruin,  and  I  trufl  will  reflore  you  to  honour  and  peace. — He  has  left  you 
without  a^y  money  Tm  told  ? 

Clara.  His  difpleafure  at  my  leaving  him  mud  have  caufed  this 
want  of  generolity.  ^ 

*  Lady  Raymond,  For  your  infant's  fake  look  on  me  as  your  pro- 
teArefs ;  there  is  a  hundred  guineas,  which  I  (hall  pay  you  annual])*) 
and  I  hope  I  (hall  be  able  to  pafs  my  word  that  the  purity  of  your 
conduft  (hall  equal  the  probity  of  your  heart,  which  may  yet  bellow 
on  you  a  long  life  of  comfort. 

‘  Clara,  (kijjing  her  hand. )  I  (hall  be  moft  happy  thus  protedled.— 
Alasf  Lord  Raymond,  like  mod  of  his  ungenerous  fex,  only  triumphed 
to  tyrannize ;  but  I  trud  he  will  prove  worthy  of  the  amiable  wife— 
that  every  voice  is  raifed  in  praife  of.  May  fhe— but  hark !  I  heard 
his  voice  oa  the  dairs.  How  has  he  difeovered  my  retreat ! 

*  Lady  Raymond,  For  mercy's  fake  hide  me,  elfe  I'm  undone ! 

‘  Clara.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Tender,  he  is  not  fo  very  illiberal  as  to  thick 
the  worfe  of  you  for  pitying  even  a  wretch  like  me. 

<  Lady  Redmond. '  Oh  !  have  you  no  clofet  ?  alas  f  you  know  no: 
the  cruel  ri(k  that  1  run. 

.  *  Clara.  Here  is  no  place  but  this  clothes-prefs. 

A 

fLady  Raymond  opens  the  fide  of  the  prefs  in  n^hich  Lord  Bonton  is  con- 

eealed,  <v^ho  fteps  out-^Lady  Raymond  fiarts,  looks  at  Clara  ^ith  con¬ 
tempt,  and  fays,) 

*  Lady  Raymond.  I  perceive  I  have  been  deceived  j  but  nece(Ety  now 

compels  me  to  conceal  myfclf.  - 

*  Clara.  Lord  Bonton  here !  Heavens !  what  has  tempted  you/fw 
meanly  to  ihfult  me  } 

*  Lord  Bonton.  Love,  my  fair  one  ;  all-powerful  love.  I  wiflied  to 
fee  you  unknown  to  Raymond. 

*  Clara.  *1  have  too  well  merited  this  humiliation  ;  but  I  mud 
from  him,  my  dill  more  cruel  enemy. 

^ As  Clara  goes  to  rujh  out  at  another  door ) 

•  Enter  Lord  Raymond.. 

<  Lord  Raymond.  Stop,  Madam ;  have  I  caught  you  } 

*  Clara.  Oh,  my  Lord  !  why  thus  purfue  me  ? 

*  Lord  Raymond,  ( amazed.)  What  Clara  here ! 

*  Clara.  Why  thus  didrefs  me  by  a  conduct  which  mud  now  prove 
us  equally  unworthy  !  Alas !  when  honour  could  not  fuifer  1  but 
too  cafriy  forgot  my  own. 

.  .  -  *  hofl 
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*  lord  iReymond.  7'alk  not  of  honour  in  this  houfe  of  infamy,  and 
With  my  Lord  Bontoh.  Vou  have  fled  with  him  from  my  arms  to 
this  fccne  of  infamy,  yet  talk  of  honour  f  But,  Madam,  I  came  not 
here  in  quell  oi you^  but  that  monfler  my  wife>  who  they  told  me  waj 
in  this  room. 

‘  C  ara,  Be  calm,  my  Lord ;  I  never  faw  your  wife,  (ajide,)  What 
can  he  mean  ? 

*  Lora  Raymondy  f  looks  all  roundy  then  opens  both  fides  of  the  prefs-^ 

difeovtrs  Lady  Raymond  and  Captain  Daflbdil.^  Damnation  f  my  wife 
and  Captain  Daffodil  f  ■ 

<  Clara,'  Heavens !  is  this  angel  Lady  Raymond ! 

*  Lord  Raymond.  Heavens  f  is  this  devil  Lidy  Raymond  I 

^  Lady  Raymond,  For  once,  my  Lord,  rellrain  the  impetuofity  of 
your  temper,  and  lillen— 

«  Lord  Raymond.  To  a  defence  your  lady  (hip  had  no  doubt  prepared 
before  you  came  here. 

‘  Clara.  Don’t  misjudge  her  arigel  purity ;  (he  came  here  to  refeue 
xne  fVom  mifety ;  Ihe  has  feen  none  but  me  ;  the  found  of  your  voice 
maue  her  conceal  hcifoif. 

‘  Lord  Raymond.  Seen  no  one  !  Oh,  very  likely  ;  Ihc  was  perhaps 
all  the  time,  as  1  found  her,  in  a  place  where  her  fenfe  of  feeing 
could  hot‘fo  well  be  gratified.  Your  lady  (hip  has  indeed  foon  perfedled 
yoiirlelf  in  modern  manners ;  foon  adopted  the  vices  of  the  ton— • 
and  with  a  fool  too.  Oh,  damnation  !  what  depravity  it  fhews!*-* 
As  for  you.  Sir,  [to  Daffodil),  I  lhall  fpeak  to  you  in  a  proper  place..  ^ 

‘  Dnffodily  (terrified.)  I  protcll  ahd  vow,  my  Lord,  I’m  as  inno- 
cert  as  the  babe  unborn  ;  I  never  even  attempted  to  injure  you. 

‘  Lord  Bonten.  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  can  fwear  all  he  w  ifhed  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in — that  was>  to  come  forth  with  the  eclat  of  being  fecreted 
with  her  ladylhip.  Don’t  look  fo  terrified.  Daffy.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
don’t  be  fo  caft  down  ;  you  fhall  be  made  happy  by  a  caricature  in 
the  print-lhops ;  and  vou  need  not  doubt  but  the  ladies  will  invent 
fome  interefting  circumllances.  Ha  '  ha  I  ha  ! 

*  Daffodil.  Make  me  as  flfible  a  figure  as  you  pleafe  in  the  print- 
Oiops ;  but,  as  1  don’t  like  hrll  impreiiions,  or  a  proof  copy,  1  (hall 
Ukc  myfeir  off.  He!  he!  he  I’ 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  aft,  when  farther  concealment  is  Im- 
poflible,  the  myllery  of  iniquity  concerning  Lord  Ormond 
is  brought  to  light.  We  learn  that,  “  unfortunately  led  into 
.  “  a  ftate  of  intoxication,  he  had  madly  fullied  the ’angel 

purity  of  juiia  Raymond;*’  for  which  there  was  no  ne- 
Ceility  while  the  world  is  filled  wdth  willing  wantons;”  that, 

to  repair  this  injury  to  the  viftim  of.  his  paffion,  he  facri- 
“  ficed  his  beloved,  prbmiled  w^ife  but  ‘‘  the  poor  girl,  on 
“  hearing  the  tenderneis  w’hich  exifted  between  the  till  then 
“  happy  pair,  fled  from  him”  to  a  convent,  without  orxe 
appearing  on  the  ftage,  or  even  crying  from  behind  Juno 
Lucinay.fer  opemt  A  reconciliation  of  courfe  takes  place 
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between  Lady  Clairville  and  her  Ormond.  This  is  brougfit 
about  at  a  mnfquerade,  where  moft  of  the  other  characters 
are  aflembled;  and  the  piece  concludes* with  the  difgrace  of 
I\lrs,  Tender  and  Daffcxlil,  and  the  reformation  of  Lords 
F  avmoud  and  Lonton.  The  moaal  is  delivered  in  thde 
words : 

^  Lord  RaymoTtd,  I  troft  tlie  example  of  oar  better  halfs  \hahn] 
will  tempt  the  ladies  all  to  emulate  thole  virtues  which  have  made  us 
for  ever  renounce  the  follies  of  faftilon,  and  devote  our  future  lives  to 
til  It  only  real  comfort  which  heaven  has  beltowed  on  mortals — vir. 
tuous,  mtrtuar,  wedded  love.. 

*  Ladj  Raymond.  Bleft  with  a  feelTing  heart,,  a  virtuous  mind. 
When  freed  from  ton  what  focial  blifs  wc  find 
But  fure  no  joys  e'en  heartfelt  love  can  caufe 
Such  raptures  give  us  as  the  just's  applaufe.* 

It  is  rather  a^  pity  that  this  couple,  after  a  fond  reconcile¬ 
ment,  fhould  fo  foon  and  fo  widely  differ  in  opinion  ;  the 
hulband  declaring  that  the  fummum  honum  cortfilfs  in  ‘‘  vir- 
^  tuous,  mutual,  wedded  love  and  the  wife  affirhiingthat 
Tuch  love  is  mere  watergruel  compared  with  ^Mhejusi’j 
applaufe.” — Though  the  paflage  be  but  little  removed 
from  nonfenfe,  we  ea'n  guefs  the  author’s  fcope.  The  poetry 
was  intended  for  a  claf^trap.  She  fondly  fancied  Mrs.  Pop 
advancing  from  the  middle  of  the  ftage,  bending  over  th 
hmps,  and,  with  her  lilver  tones  and  elegant  aftion,  ex 
trading  “  the  just’s  apphuie”dn  a  loud  and  lengthened 
plaudit.  Alas ! 

VVe  have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  examination  of 
this  play  as  there  is  foinething  monitory  in  its  fate,  which 
has  proved  that  no  patronag-e  can  infure  fuccefs  on  the 
ftage  to  a  llovenly,  indecent,  and  ignorant  performance 
l^y  Wallace  has  (hewn  her  ignorance  of  the  moft  common 
rules  of  compofition.  She  has  committed  lucTi  often 
againll  grammar  as  a  fchoolboy,  in  her  oivn  country^  woii 
be  afhamed  of.  The  moft  inattentive  reader  will  lir 
enough  to  juftify  this  crlticifm  almolt  in  every  page ;  iti 
therefore,'  unneceffary  to  produce  examples. 

As  a  concluding  remark  we  mult  obferve  that  Lac 
Wallace  lays/herfelf  open  to  all  the  feverity  of  critlcil 
when  (he  owns  her  “  ignorance  of  the  mechanifm 
dramatic  writing,  ftage  efte<!^l,  and  the  neceflity  there 
tor  conftant  adion  in^comedy.”  Then  why,  in  t 
name  of  common-fenfe,  pretend  to  write  a  comedy  ?  W 
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by  extraordinary  patronage  and  f(7licitation,  get  that  co¬ 
medy  thruft  on  the  llage  to.  the  excluiion  perhaps  of  real 
merit  I 


Art.  IX.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  conjidered  as  alluding 
to  certain  Services  of  the  feivijl}  Temple  ;  according  to  svhick 
the  Viftons  are  Jlated,  as  well  in  refpeeJ  to  the  Ohjefls  repre~ 
fented  as  to  the  Order  in  which  they  appeared,  8vo.  6s, 
I’ayne.  London,  1787. 


'T’HE  Revelation  of  St.  John  has  given  rife  to  much  theo- 
logical  controverfy,  and  has  experienced  a  great  variety 
of  illullrations.  After  all  the  difqiiilitions  of  ingenuity  and 
le-irning  many  difficulties  ftill  adhere  to  this  mylTerious  lub- 
jeef.  Where  there  is  fo  much  room  for  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion,  fucceeding  interpretations  may,  in  almoft  an  endkts 
progreflion,  difpute  the  authority  of  thofe  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded.  Thefe  difficulties,  however,  ought  not  to  ditcoUrage 
the  inquiry  of  thofe  who  are  qualified  for  fuch  profound  in- 
veftigation,  or  deprive  them  of  their  jult  reward. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  that 
former  commentators  have  miftaken  the  defign  or  plan  of 
the  book  of  the  Revelation,  by  negledling  to  obferve  that 
juft  connexion  of  parts  which  conftitutes  one  uniform  whole 
in  every  well-ordered  compofition.  It  has  been  thought 
that  John  would  have  written  with  lefs  ambiguity  if  he  had 
been  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and  had 
;  made  lefs  ufe  of  Hebrew  idioms.  But  the  adoption  of  his 
native  idioms  muft  be  reconciled  by  obferving  that  they  are 
jfuited  to  the  diflions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  to  the  fer- 
|viccs  of  the  temple,  and  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  country.  To 
I  each  of  thefe  there  are  many  implied  references  ;  fo  that  it 
feems  probable  no  other  mode  of  expreffion  could  have  fo 
■'»ell  veiled  his  meaning  outwardly  from  an  incurious  view% 
•and  have  been  at  the  fame  time  inwardly  Ib  pregnant  with 
ivaluable  matter. 

The  work  before  us  is  evidently  the  produce  of  a  learned 
4nd  ingenious  underftanding.  We  every  where  difeover 
Wrong  proofs  of  deep  reading  and  acute  obfervation.  T  he 
following  paffag'e  will  demonftrate  the  truth  of  thefts 
sffertions : 


.'I  : 


I  ' 

’J'l 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


^  Ver.  I.  And  I  Hood  upon  the  fand  of  the  fea,  and  1  fawa 
bead  rife  out  of  the  fea,  having  feven  heads* and  ten  horns; 
and  upon  his  horns  were  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  ih: 
name  of  blafphemy. 

«  Ver,  2.  And  the  bead  which  I  faw  was  like  unto  a  leopard, 
and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the 
mouth  of  a  lion;  and  the  dragon  gave  him  his  po'wer,  his  feat, 
and  great  authority* 

•  It  is  probable  John  did  not  remove  from  the  place  where  he 
flood  when  the  find  vifion  opened  to  him.  He  relates  here  that  “  h; 
flood  upon  the  fand  of  the  fea  probably  on  the  fouthern  fhore  of 
the  iiland,  the  neared  to  Jerufaiem,  towards  which  he  was  undci flood 
to  turn  his  face  in  prayer  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  day.” 
Conceiving  his  fituation  to  be  fo,  our  perceptions  will  become  clearer, 
both  as  to  this  fird  bead  which  rofe  up  before  him  out  of  the  iea,” 
and  the  iecor^d  bead,  which  feemed  to  afeend  out  of  the  earth,  o: 
midland  c  f  the  ifland. 

‘  The  bead  is  known  to  be  Rome  and  her  empire  ;  from  fituaticn, 
rifing  out  of  the  fea,  or  wedern  fide ;  and  from  charadler,  bearirg 
the  dt  criptive  mark  of  the  fourth  bead,  or  kingdom,  leen  by  Daniel. 
It  was  Rome  from  her  beginning,  through  her  feveral  gradations,  to 
her  final  diffoluiion.  The  bead  bore  fome  note  of  her  in  every 
flage;  but  that  which  predominated  here  was  her  heathen,  imperial, 
vidtorious  date.  She  was  in  this  vifion  what  Daniel  had  feen  her, 
«  dreadful,  terrible,  and  ftrong  exceedingly.”  John,  following  the 
cider  prophet’s  reprefentation  of  the  three  great  empires  in  Afia  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Roman  by  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard,  has  de- 
feribed  this  bead  more  particularly  in  the  feafon  of  vidlory,  and  ia 
the  time  when  he  retained  in  his  compofition  the  Babylonian, 
Perfian,  and  Grecian  conquefts  in  Afia.  Therefore,  the  time  to 
which  the  vifion  of  the  bead  had  more  direft  refpedl,  for  the  purpefe 
of  indrudling  the  churches,  came  between  the  redudion  of  all  Alia 
to  the  wed  of  the  Euphrates  by  Pompey,  and  the  reign  of  Con- 
flantine.  By  the  building  of  a  fccond  capital  of  empire,  dominant 
over  the  eadern  provinces,  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard  wers 
loft  to  Rome,  and  transferred  to  Condantinople.  I'he  beaft,  Rome, 
underwent  this  change  in  condition  as  foon  as  the  fecond  beaft,  Con* 
dantinoplc,  appeared  ;  and  nearly  followed  the  defeat  of  the  dragoa 
by, Michael,  and  the  vidory  of  Conftantine  over  Licinius.  The 
purpofe  of  the  volume  now  in  the  hands  of  John  was  to  expk^J 
and  enlarge  upon  the  pafiages  of  the  fealed  book,  as  the  leaves  hai 
been  unfolded  rn  fuccelfion.  This  bead  is  the  appofite  comments 
the  fird  four  feals,  and  made  known  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  th* 
four  Roman  horfemen*  The  fecond  bead  role  C)ut  of  the  earth  near  .' 
with  the  breaking  of  the  filth  feal,  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  ari 
will  be  found  co  foredtcw  to  the  churches  fome  iaterefting  circui 
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fiances  confequent  on  that  period,  which  were  not  feen  fo  clearly,  or 
in  their  lull  ciime»irions,  in  the  former  book. 

‘  There  have  been  three  deferiptions  made  of  the  beafi,  in  his  d’T. 
ferent  conditions,  which  is  the  objeft  of  this  vifion.  The  firlt  by 
Daniel  in  his  feventh  chapter  and  ieventh  verfe  ;  this  which  we  have 
here  from  John  ;  and  that  other  which  he  has  given  in  his  feventeenth 
chapter.  Daniel  looked  forward  to  this  beall  as  to  what  was  to 
come.  He  faw  it  “  dreadful,  terrible,  and  ftrong  exceedingly  in 
that  condition  wherein  it  was  able  to  lubdue  all  opponents,  and 
trample  under  foot  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  He  faw  it  in 
a  fecond  ftate,  grown  weak  by  age,  and  ten  kingdoms  rile  up  in  the 
body  of  the  bead :  yet  was  not  the  bead  dedroyed  by  them,  but 
lived,  together  with  the  ten  kingdoms,  until  he  and  thev  fell  together 
in  one  common  ruin.  John,  in  this  part  faw  the  bead  as  it  was 
prefent  with  him,  heathen,  and  retaining  the  force  of  great  empire. 
In  the  feventcenth  chapter  he  was  made  to  underdand  what  diould 
befall  the  bead  in  his  latter  age,  when  he  (hould  bear  the  antichridian 
woman,  together  with  the  ten  kingdoms  fpecified  by  ten  horns. 

‘  Daniel  has  made  no  mention  of  the  feven  heads  of  the  bead ;  it 
was  not  neceffary  to  fpeak  of  them  in  his  great  outline  of  the  fuc- 
ceflive  kingdoms  of  the  world.  To  John  they  were  an  uferul  note, 
and  enabled  him  to  didinguifh  the  dages  in  the  life  of  the  bead.  In 
the  feventcenth  chapter,  where  it  became  requifite,  from  certain  ex¬ 
traordinary  appearances,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  bead,  the  angel 
pointed  out  the  charaders  of  it  in  the  feveral  gradations  it  had  palled 
:  through  up  to  the  time  on  which  the  vilion  touched.  “  Seven  heads 
are  feven  mountains,"  deferibing  Rome  by  fituation,  built  upon  feven 
I  hills,  to  be  the  head-  on  which  the  antichridian  woman  fat ;  and 
again,  as  if  to  fecure  his  relation  from  doubt,  by  adions  that  be- 
I  longed  only  to  Rome :  thus,  the  angel  applied  the  feven  heads  to  th^ 
i  (even  executive  powers  in  old  Rome  ;  “  and  there  are  (even  kings, 

I  five  are  fallen,  one  is,  and  the  other  is  yet  to  come."  John  knew 
I  that  the  kings  of  Rome,  the  confuls,  didators,  decemviri,  tribunes, 
i  were  “  fallen,"  were  no  longer  at  the  head  of  Roman  affairs.  He 
knew  one  is  ;  that  is,  the  imperial  dignity,  which  ruled  in  Rome  in 
the  perfon  of  Domitian,  in  the  very  time  the  angel  fpoke ;  and  be 
was  informed  that  one  power  more  was  to  fucceed  after  emperors 
had  ceafed.  By  luch  certain  tokens,  both  of  place  and  goyernment, 
the  angel  removed  every  doubt  that  the  bead  in  the  feventcenth 
chapter  was  the  fame  bead  John  had  feen  before  imperial,  but  in  a 
later  age,  and  in  another  condition.  By  comparing  the  two  delicrip- 
tions  of  the  bead  given  in  the  thirteenth  and  feventcenth  chapters,  it 
appears  that,  when  the  place  of  the  adion  is  intended,  the  feven 
heads  mean  the  feven  hills  of  Rome,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  antichridian 
.  woman’s  refidence,  “  the  feven  heads  are  t^ie  ieven  mount^iins  on 
which  the  woman  fitteth;"  but  when  an  adion  is  fignified,  a  bea^  of 
I  Ae  bead  means  the  ruling  power  in  Rome.  The  violent  d^utk  of 
i  Nero  is  thus  cxprelTed ;  “  and  I  faw  one  of  hi:  heads  as  it  w/»e 
j  wounded  to  death."  By  no  figure  of  fpe:ch,  however  bold,  can  the 
[  *^o^n4ed  bead  apply  to  one  of  the  feven  hills,  whilft  it  inculcates  very 

A  a  3  \  plainly 
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plainly  the  danger  cf  ihc  impeiial  dignity,  auu  of  the  empire  itfelf, 
in  thet  ccnjunciure. 

‘  "  hen.  the  tjragon  nppjared  clcvatc-d  in  the  third  heaven  his 
feven  rc.'uis  urre  crowned,  and  denoted  iht:  place,  the  city  on  feven 
hills,  V.  he  e  his  a’tars  were  rrufed,  and  hird'clt  owned  the  tutelary 
god  and  ipirimai  king.  His  crowns  were  not  translerred  to  the  cor- 
rciponding  heads  the  *  eaft,  becauie  the  place,  or  city  only,  was 
intended  Jn  the  lic^u  of  crowns  the  heart  bore  on  “  his  heads  the 
name  of  bLi^hemy temples  built  upon  the  icven  hills,  and  dedi. 
catf^  to  the  uorfhip  of  ihe  diagon  under  various  titles.  Thev  are 
fii'.ic.  '  afrer  the  language  of  >cripture,  where  the  buining 

o  nicnie  to  .(trange  gods  is  lo  den'.minatcd.  The  heathen  bcaft 
hr  L*  the  bla.phenjy  avowedly  :md  openl)  upon  his  heads.  l"he  lair.e 
t  ‘..rt,  \r%  his  lattr  Lge,  and  nominally  Chrillian,  is  deferibed  “ 
fui  let-colourec  heart,  lull  of  the  n.^mes  of  blafpnemy,  naving  feven 
h‘*'ids  and  ten  hoi  ns.”  In  his  fecend  condition  he  retains  the  blaf. 
pi.cnty  in  his  conipufition  or  body,  “  is  full  of  the  names  of  blaf. 
1  but  docs  not  bear  it  upon  his  heads,  or  make  outward  pro 

of  it. 

‘  'f  he  ten  horn?  of  the  dragon  were  not  crowned,  for  the  plain 
T  a  on  that,  in  the  time  the  horns  grew  up,  or  when  the  ten  king. 
X  ms  wete  Ircn  to  atiie  within  the  weftern  empire,  the  dragon  was 
x.rqujlhed,  and  had  no  crowns  to  bertow.  The  heart  wears  the 
crowned  ;  they  were,  with  the  inrtrudlions  ot\ihe  angel,  lire 
characters  by  which  this  heart  was  to  be  known  again,  when  he  fliould 
b'  iccn  in  anoth^M  condition.  The  dragon,  however,  aiTumeid  the 
burns ;  which,  aithough  he  did  not  confer  the  royalty,  he  confidered 
them  as  his  property,  becaufe  they  fhall  in  their  day  ‘‘  give  their 
power  ano  fliength  lo  the  heart,”  which  is  full  of  the  names  of  bkf 
phemy,  “  and  make  war  with  the  Lamb.’’ 

*  VcT.  3*.  And  T  faw  one  of  bis  heads  as  it  were  wounded  to 
ceath  ;  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed ;  and  all  the  world 
wondered  after  the  heart. 

•  The  former  appearance  of  the  heart  (hewed  the  full  fplendourof 
the  imperial  glory,  which  John  has  explained  to  have  been  derived 
f’-oir  tac  dragon,  who  gave  him  “  his  power,  his  feat,  and  great  au- 
th'  ri^}  ’^J'his  verle  is  to  be  referred  to  the  particular  circumftanccs 
of  *he  empire  at  the  death  of  Nero*  the  lalt  of  the  Oftavian  family, 
wheii  the  fixth  head  in  that  line  received  a  deadly  wound.  The  Ro* 
Ti  iii  affairs  were  in  a  turbulent  fituation  on  account  of  fucceflion  to 
^ihe  throne,  caufed  by  the  contentions  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius 
, Different  factions,  fupported  by  veteran  legions,  gave  room  to  con 
,  elude  the  time  arrived  when  this  great  empire 'was  doomed  to  fall 
through  uiteftine  war,  Suetpnius  compared  Rome  at  this  time  to: 
ihip  driven  by  contrary  winds,  ready  at  evejy  moment  to' fink.  Not 
wlrhLanding  the 'unfavourable  afped  of  public  affairs,  the  full  glo^^ 

Ot  the  empire 'and  imperial  name  were  rertored  when  Vefpafian 

iaiuted  emperor.  The  deadly  wound  was  healed  in  refpcdl  to  tbt 
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Roman  ftate,  and  the  world  beheld  w'ith  admiration  the  fudden  tran* 
quillity  which  followed. 

*  It  is  very  certain  that,  in  the  firft  ape  of  the  church,  a  ftrong 
pcrfuafion  had  taken  hold  of  many  Chridians  of  the  near  approach 
of  our  Lord’s  fccond  and  glorious  coming.  This  their  midakc  gave 
occafion  for  the  adnronition  from  St.  Paul,  *•  Be  not  iLaken  in  mind, 
neither  by  fpirit  or  by  word,  as  that  the  day  of  Chrijft  is  at  hand. 
Let  no  man  deceive  you  j  it  lhall  not  come  except  there  be  firlt  a 
falling  off,  and  the  man  of  fin  be  revealed.”  i  he  prophecies  of  Da¬ 
niel  were  open  to  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and  might  have  led  them,  on 
the  removal  of  their  common  enemy  Nero,  whom  the  latter  may  have 
conCdered  to  have  been  the  “  man  of  fin,'”  and  on  viewing  the 
diftra^ed  condition  of  the  Roman  Hate,  to  conclude  the  diffoltition  of 
the  empire,  was  at  hand.  The  Jews  confided  in  their  temple,  as 
under  the  divine  protedfion.  In  the  fecond  year  of  Veipnfian  their 
city  was  taken,  and  their  temple  overturned.  The  expectations  of 
the  one  and  the  other  were  fruflrated,  and  tauntingly  lco£ed  at  by 
the  heathen.* 

A  commentary  on  the  prophetic  part  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  is  annexed  as  an  appendix  to  that  on  the  Revelation, 
and  may  be  previoully  perufed  with  much  advantage. 
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Art.  X.  Ohjervatiom  cn  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army  in  Ja* 
maica ;  and  on  the  heft  Mcam  of  preferving  the  Health  of 
Europeans  in  that  Climate.  _  By  John  Hunter^  M,D,  F.R.S^ 
and  Phyjician  to  the  Army.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  NicoL 
London,  1788. 

TN  reviewing  Dr.  Mofeley’s  treatife  on  Tropical  Difeafes  % 
^  we  had  ocerfion  to  remark  the  imperfedl  ftate  of  medical 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates.  The 
writers  on  this  fiibjeft  are  comparatively  few;  and  almoft  as 
few  are  the  readers  who,  from  an  acquaintance  with  thofe 
countries,  can  be  lufficiently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  obfervations.  It  becomes  Itill  more  difficult 
to  afeertain  the  truth  when  the  fa^fs  are  differently  repre- 
fented,  and  when  there  is  like  wife  a  great  diverfity  in  the 
method  of  cure  recommended  by  different  practitioners.  It 
is  hardly  polfible  to  imagine  lei's  fiinilarity  between  difeafes 
cfTentially  diffinif  from  each  other  than  what  occurs  ome- 
dmes  in  the  defeription,  but  much  more  in  the  ire'itnient, 

and 
meat  ? 


the  fame  fpeciric  difeafes,  as  related  by  Dr.  Molefey 
Hunter.  To  w^hat  fhall  we  alcribi^  this  aiiao  retm 
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Dr.  Moleley  appears  to  have  praftifed  in  Jamaica  for  many 
.ypars ;  Dr.  Hunter  only  for  two  years.  7'he  pradiice  of  the 
former  feems  to  have  been  extenfive  in  the  ifland  ;  that  of 
the  latter  to  have  been  confined  to  the  army,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  places.  Thcle  circumllances  may  account,  in  lonie 
meafure,  for  the  diverfity,  but  do  not  entirely  remove  the 
doubts  which  it  mull  neceffarily  occafion.  We  are  falisficd, 
however,  that  both  thefe  authors  write  ingenuoufly ;  and 
fhall  rather  impute  the  effeft  to  local  or  accidental  caufes 
than  to  any  deficiency  in  their  oblervations. 

Alter  an  introdudtion,  in  which  Dr.  Hunter  deferibes  the 
Jituation,  face  of  the  country,  climate,  and  produce  ot  Ja¬ 
maica,  he  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  caules  of  ficknefs  and 
mortality  among  the  foldicrs  and  Europeans  in  that  iiland; 
delivering  at  the  fame  time  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
fending  troops  to  the  Well-Indies,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  their  health  on  arriving  in  that  climate. 

Xhc  greater  part  of  thefe  obfervations  is  occupied  with 
the  remittent  fever,  of  which  we  meet  with  a  large  and  fa- 
tisfaftory  account.  The  author  informs  us  that  the  medi¬ 
cine  which  he  has  found  moll  confiderably  to  relieve  the 
fymptonis  during  the  paroxyl'ms,  and- promote  a  remiflion, 
is  Jarnes’s  powder.  It  is  given  in  fmali  dofes,  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  grains,  and  is  repeated  every,  three  or  four 
hours.  If  the  ftomach  be  in  an  irritable  ftate,  the  dofe  h 
often  not  larger  than  half  this  quantity.  He  always  gave 
the  bark  as  foon  as  there  was  a  remiffion  but  Dr.  Moleley 
recommends  caution  in  adminillering  this  remedy. 

Dr.  Hunter  affures  us  that  fie  did  not  find  vopilts  of  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  remittent  fever  of  Jamaica.  On  the  con- 
trary/*  fays  he,  ‘‘  whpn  that  dileafe  is  violent,  the  vvorii 
fymptpm  is  a  retching  or  vomiting,  which  is  greatly  ag- 
gravated  by  emetics.’^  \Ve  Ihould  readily  join  with  him 
in  pronouncing  emetics  inadmiflible  in  this  cafe;  as  there h 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  vomiting  is  fymptomatic,  ani 
not  to  be  relieved  by  emetics. 

The  following  are  the  author’s  remarks  concerning  the  ufe 
of  blillers  in  this  feyer  : 

•  Bllfiers  were  often  applied  by  fome  in  the  cure  of  the  fever.  I 
will  be  obvious  that  there  mull  be  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  ap?^ 
ciating  the  effetls  of  a  remedy  which  does  net  complete  its  operat  e 
in  lels  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  in  a  difeafe  that  confifts  of « 
miflions  and  exacerbations,  following  each  other  at  no  fixed  or  regcii- 
periods.  Under  fuch  circumftances  remiffions  muft  often  occur  dt' 
ing  the  operation  of  the  blillers ;  but  there  was  po  reafon  to  thir^ 
that  they  were  promoted  by  them  ;  and  the  blillers  ceruinly  had  r: 
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effect  in  preventing  future  attacks  of  fever.  In  cales  of  great  ftupor 
and  infenfibility,  where  it  might  have  been  expedlcd  they  would  have 
been  moll  ufeful,  they  did  no  good.  When  the  fever  was  violent, 
and  the  paroxyfms  long,  it  frequently  hapj  cr.ed  that  the  blifters  rofe 
^ell,  and  produced  their  full  effedl ;  yet  the  lever  went  on  as  if  no 
fuch  application  had  been  made.  Finding  that  they  neither  (hortened 
the  fit,  nor  prevented  future  returns ;  that  the  diicharge  from  them 
was  often  lo  confiderable,  from  the  diflolved  Hate  of  the  blood,  as 
greatly  to  weaken  the  lick  ;  that  they  frequently  produced  ulcers  that 
were  healed  with  much  difficulty,  and  foxnetimes  mortifications  that 
proved  fatal ;  I  laid  afide  ufe  of  them  entirely,  unkis  the  lick 
were  diftrelfed  with  a  bad  head-ach,  for  which  lymptoin  they  were 
in  fome  fort’ a  fpecific.  The  lame  objections  were  lound  to  hold  good 
againll  lynapifms.’ 

In  the  account  of  the  interniitring  fever  we  meet  with  no 
oblervation  of  importance.  I'he  cold  fit  is  generally  lefs 
fevere  than  in  more  northern  latitudes.  I'hc  remedies  uled  by 
the  author  in  the  dyfentery  were  gentle  purges  and  opiates ; 
befides  which  he.foinetimes  gave  the  decodtion  or  infufion 
of  the  bark,  accompanied  with  a  difh  of  ilrong  camomile 
tea. 

What  is  fuggefted  in  the  following  paffage  relative  to  the 
dry  belly-ach  is  worthy  ot  attention  ; 

•  The  fecond  fiage  of  the  difeafe,  the  palfy,  is  always  a  moft 
obftinatc  complaint  j  and,  in  many  cafes,  the  lick  never  recover 
completely  either  the  ftrength  or  motion  of  the  arms  or  wrills.  1  he 
Bath  waters  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  virtues  in  this  ftage 
of  the  difeafe ;  by  bathing  in  them  many  have  had  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs  reffored.  There  is  rpfon  to  think  that  their  good  effcdls  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  their  virtues  as  a  warm  bath ;  and  this  opinion 
has  been  confirmed  by  fuch  trials  as  1  have  made  of  the  warm  bath 
in  the  cure  of  the  pally,  it  was  nearly  as  effectual  as  the  Bath  waters; 
but  the  difficulty  of  preferving  a  proper  and  uniform  degree  of  heat 
in  an  artificial  warm  bath,  for  any  length  of  time,  mull  always  give 
a  decided  preference  to  natural  warm  fprings.  It  may  frequen  tly 
happen,  however,  that  thole  cannot  be  come  at;  in  which  cafe  warm 
bathing  forms  an  excellent  fublHtute.  '1  he  temperature  of  the  lea, 
near  the  fhore  in  the  Well-Indies,  is  not  lefs  than  84.°  about  the  middle 
of  the  day  ;  and  bathing  in  it  would  probably  be  as  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  palfy  as  the  Bath  waters.  But  in  this  particular  my  expe¬ 
rience  is  very  limited :  for  the  paral)tic  men  were  all  fent  home  w  ith 
the  invalids,  as  there  was  hardly  a  chance  of  their  ever  being  again 
fit  for  foldiers. 

*  Phyficians  have  been  much  divided  with  refpeCl  to  the  u'e  of 
opiates  in  this  difeafe;  fonie  of  great  note  advife  to  trull  chiefly  to 
them  in  the  cure  of  the  colic,  afferiing  that  they  allay  the  pain,  remove 
,  thefpafms  of  the  bowels,  and  contribute  greatly  to  a  fpeedy  folution 
^  of  the  difeafe,  by  rendering  the  operation  of  purgatives  more  eaiy 
[  4nd  certain  ;  whUc  others,  of  no  lefs  name,  entirely  forbid  the  ufe  of 

opiates^ 
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opiates,  till  a  free  paflage  has  bt-en  procured.  I  muft  own  that  my 
experience,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  Jamaica,  coincides  with  the 
‘  latter  opinion.  The  relief  procured  by  opiates  was  inconfiderable 
till  the  body  was  opened  ;  and  fome  of  the  worft  cafes  that  I  faw 
had  been  treated  with  opiates  in  the  beginning.  A  defire  to  allay 
the  excruciating  pain  is  the  caufe  that  they  are  frequently  given  ;  but 
the  only  circumftanccs  under  which  Lhave  found  them  of  advantaoe 
were,  when  the  Itoniach  was  very  irritable,  and  they  were  united  to 
a  purgative,  to  prevent  it  from  being  thrown  up.* 

Some  obfervations  are  added  on  a  few  other  complaints  in 
Jamaica;  and  the  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the 
proper  manner  of  taking  care  of  the  lick  foldiers  in  that  and 
the  other  VVeft-lndia  iflands. 


Art.  XI.  PiSiurefquc  Antiquities  of  Scotland y  etched  hy  Adam 
'  dc  CardonneL  8vo.  2  vols.  18s.  boards.  EdwardN 
London,  1788. 

npHIS  work  confifts  of  caftles,  cathedrals,  monafteries, 
^  and  other  religious  houfes,  etched  with  confiderablc 
neatnefs  in  the  manner  of  Hollar.  To  each  plate  is  annexed 
fome  account  of  the  building  delineated,  collefted  from  va¬ 
rious  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  We  are  in 
general  informed  of  its  local  fituatlon,  w^hen  and  by  whom 
itw-as  founded,  and  little  anecdotes  concerning  it  are  fome^ 
times  given.  The  curious  in  ancient  architecture  vvilJ  bedil- 
appointed  in  not  meeting  with  fo  minute  a  detail  of  the 
parts  of  the  buildings^  as  is  wi/hed  for  and  expeCted  to  be 
deferibed  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  account  is  much  too 
general ;  we  are  fometimes  indeed  told  that  the  building 
is  magnificent ;  that  the  fculptures  are  executed  in  a 
mafterly  manner,”  &c.  but  there  is  nothing  to  fatisfy  the 
architect  or  the  connoifleur  in  what  is  called  gothic  fabrics; 
for  the  plates  are  too  fmall  to  give  the  neceflary  fatisfaCtion; 
and  the  annexed  illuftration  is  neither  fcientific  nor  fufii- 
ciently  particular.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  whole  de- 
feriptive  part  by  the  following  extraft  : 

‘PLUSCAR  DINE. 

*  In  the  county  of  Moray,  about  fix  miles  from  Elgin,  was  a 
priory,  founded  in  the  year  1230  for  monks  of  the  order  of  Vallis- 
Caulliuni,  by  King  Alexander  the  Second,  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew- 

*  The  walls  which  inclofed  this  houfe  are  ftiil  remaining,  and  arc 
nearly  quadrangular.  ^  Tte  church  is  alrooft  in  the  centre,  built  ifl 
form  of  a  crofs,  having  a  fquare  tower  in  the  middle.  I'he  oratory 
and  refeftoryjoin  the  loath  end  of  the  church,  under  which  was  the 

^ormitof)' 
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dormitory.  The  chapter-houfe  has  been  of  fine  workmanfliip,  of 
an  odagonal  form. 

‘  The  remains  of  the  prior’s  houfe,  and  of  the  cells,  arc  conti- 
guous  to  the  church  ;  and  the  whole  together  merit  the  attention  of 
the  curious  traveller. 

•  This  priory  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Fife/ 

To  each  volume  is  prefixed  an  introduftion,  glving.an  ac¬ 
count  ot  religious  orders  and  houfes.  collegiate  churches, 
bofpitals,  and  callles.  In  the  fecond  'part  of  this  inpoduc- 
tion  the  author  has  collc^led  from  others  what  has  been 
faid  on  the  ancient  mode  of  fortification,  and  has  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  vitrified  walls  which  are  to  be  feen  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  particularly  on  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  in 
Rofsfhire,  and  upon  Craig-Fhadrick,  in  the  county  of  In- 
vernefs. 

The  plates  are  the  mod  valuable  part  of  this  work,  and 
have  great  merit  as  coming  from  the  needle  of  an  amateur. 
To  perfbns  who  make  what  is  now  called  the  northern  tour 
this  publication  will  be  very  acceptable. 
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kKi.XW.  -  Sur  TImportance'  des  Opinions  religieufes.  Par 
M.  JNeckar. 

Art.  XII.  On  the  Importance  of  religious  Opinions.  By 
M.Neckar,  8vo.  542  Pages.  1788. 

New  Tefiament  fays  that  no-'inan  can  ferve  God 
^  and  mammon  ;  l)ut  M.  Neckar  is  an  additional  proof 
that  the  feripture  text  is  not  always  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
fenfe.  While  we  luppoled  him  calculating  the  intereft  of 
•loans  and  the  produce  of  taxes ;  employed,,  in  a  word,  in  the 
wrldly  drudgery  of  finance,  and  buckling  on  his  armour  to 
e  ready  for  the  attack  ot  fo  determined  an  enemy  as  M.  de 
"alonrie ;  lo!  vye  fee  him  mounted  on  his  imagination, 
ike  an  aeronaut  foaring  towards  heaven,  and  exploring  the 
oundlefs  regions  of  metaphyfics,  where  unluckily  there  is 
0  ground  to  anchor  evidence  upon,  and  where  all  calcuia- 
ion  is  at  fault.  Senfible  himfelf  that  he  has  rather  ftepped 
!^t  of  his  fphere,  he  tries  in  his  introduftion  to  prove  that 
here  is  a  greater  analogy  between  his  former  labours  and. 
fcfcnt  meditations  than  may  at  fiift  be  imagined.  But  we 

confefs 
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confefs  we  cannot  difeover  much  relation  between  them, 
unlefs  we  allow’  him  to  have  had  a  Ihare  in  the  higher  p;irts 
of  iegiflation,  to  which  he  teems  indeed  to  put  in  a  ebim. 

M.  Neckar,  after  remarking  that  wherever  mankind  has 
formed  a  focial  body  there  have  been  eftabliihed  religions 
opinions,  and  a  public  form  of  w  orlhip,  and  that  they  are  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  public  order,  examines  the  con. 
fequences  that  w'ould  refult  from  eftablifhing  a  fyltem  of  po. 
litical  philotbphy  in  their  place.  He  denies  that  the  intereil 
of  individuals  is  fufficiently  connedted  with  that  of  focietyin 
general  to  infure  the  obfervance  of  moral  obligations;  and 
affirms  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  w^ould  be  equally  in- 
etiicient  if  not  fupported  by  religious  opinions.  He  fays  that 
the  fitiiation  of  the  major  part  of  mankind  is  fb  very 
wretched,  that,  if  they  were  not  retrained  by  religious 
principles,  they  would  certainly  feize,  at  leaft,  a  fmall  fhare 
of  the  good  things  of  the  world,  w’hich  are  always  beferj 
their  eyes,  but  never  within  their  reach.  Not  having  alto¬ 
gether  forgot  his  former  occupation,  he  follows  up  thii 
remark  w^ith  an  important  obferyation  of  finance,  and  re¬ 
commends  a  proportional  dole  of  religion  to  be  adminifterei 
to  the  comnton  i>eople,  whenever  the  hardnefs  of  their  iitu- 
ation  is  aggravated  by  additional  taxes ;  For/^  fays  he, 
it  is  in  the  irritation  of  misfortune  that  a  powerful  ciiri 
and  confolation  is  particularly  neceffary,”  But,  with  al 
due  deference  to  M.  Neckar,  is  not  this  adding  an  abufeef 
religion  to  the  abule  of  government  ?  for  furely  it  is  wickd 
to  fleece  the  poor  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  mab 
religion  favour  oppreflion,  and  frighten  mankind  into  a  taruj 
direlift  ion  of  their  natural  rights.  When  we  conficler  our 
author  propofing  a  recompenfe  in  the  world  to  come  for  the 
good  things  of  which  the  poor  are  deprived  in  this, 
think  we  fee  St.  Bernard  giving,  for  every  acre  of  grouri 
he  extorted  from  fuperftition,  three  acres  of  good  arable 
land  in  paradife.  M.  Neckar  admits,  immediately  after, 
that  the  miferable  fituation  of  the  bulk  of  moft  European 
nations  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  abufe  of  powder  andau* 
.thority  ;  and  yet,  inftead  of  pointing  out  how  to  remed; 
the  evil,  he  vvifhes  to  render  religion  lubfervient  to  its  f  f* 
port.  Where,  M.  Neckar,  is  your  philofophy  ? 

The  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  fhew  that  the  prafti 
of  ,the  different  virtues  might  be  recommended,  but  co  ^ 
not  be  well  inculcated,  by  a  fyflem  of  political  morality 
which  would  always  be  feeble  in  its  effeft,  particularly  - 
the  juvenile  ftage  of  life.  He  afterwards  attacks  the  opini 
of  thofe  modern  philolbphers*  who  deem  feli-intereft  ariJ- 
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love  of  praife  fnfficient  to  maintain  the  cbfervance  of  muraf 
duties,  'fhis  concludes  his  tirft  chapter, 

I^^.Neckar  proceeds  to  adduce  a  variety  of  arguments  in 
fupport  of  -his  opinion  ;  denies  that  luch  a  thing  as  con- 
feleace  could  exill  independent  of  the  idea  of  a  God;  and 
points  out  the  inlutriciency  of  human  Iaws,infoniuch  as  there 
are  a  multitude  of  vices  over  which  they  have  no  jurildiftion. 
Here,  by  the  way,  we  perceive  much  ufelefs  repetition.  He 
then  examines  the  influence  of  the  delire  of  praife,  and  of 
the  fear  of  lhame  and  contempt ;  and  afferts  that  thefe  fen- 
timents  derive  their  principal  force  trom  religious  morality, 
and  that,  if  feparated  from  it,  they  would  only  influence  our 
actions  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the 
opinion  of  mankind  counterbalance  the  facrifices  we  make 
of  our  intereft  or  pleafure.  We  were  not  a  little  lurprifed 
at  another  opinion  annexed  to  this.  M,  Neckar  fays  that 
even  the  point  of  honour^  ivhich  conji/js  in  lyting  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  our  lives  to  avoid  the  moft  trifling  humiliation^  would 
be  much  weakened  if  all  refpe£t  for  religion  zvere  deftroyed  !  ! ! 
Who,  before  M.  Ncckar,  ever  fuppolecl  the  gothic  cuftoin 
of  duelling  to  be  dependent  on  religion  ? 

Forefeeing  that  the  opinion  of  mankind’s  having  a  natural 
difpofition  to  virtue  may  be  urged  as  an  objeftion  to  his 
theory,  the  author  affirms  that  the  very  idea  of  moral  refti-^ 
tude  is  founded  on  the  intimate  and  perfedf  convidlion  of 
the  exiftence  of  a  God,  the  model  of  all  perfeflion.  He 
next  confiders  whether  the  good  lives  of  many  irreligious 
men  be  an  objeftion  of  greater  weight ;  and  endeavours  to 
I  Ihew  that  religion  has  an  indiredf  influence  even  over  the 
opinions  of  the  atheift. 

He  then  adverts  to  the  effeft  of  religious  opinions  on  the 
happinefs  of  mankind;  and  deferibes,  with  confiderable  elo¬ 
quence  and  force  of  reafoning,  the  advantages  and  conlbla- 
tions  we  derive  from  the  belief  of  ?  God,  and' the  immortality 
of  the  foul;  as  well  as  the  dreary  prolpeft  we  fhould  have 
before  us,  if  our  view  were  bounded  by  annihilation.  After 
having  confidered  human  happiaels,  as  far  as  influenced  !>y 
virtue,  and  the  connexion  of  virtue, Jwith  religious  principles, 
he  proceeds  to  combat  the  ohjecHon  founded  on  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  wffiich  religion  nas  been  the  caufe.  Should 
“  we,”  fays  he,  convince  any  man  of  the  advantage  of 
“  anarchy  by  relating  the  dlflerent  abufes  of  authority  ? 
‘‘  Should  we  be  liftened  to  if  vve  attempted  to  decry  every 
‘‘  kind  of  juriipnidence  by  pointing  out  all  the  evils  that 

legal  chicanery  has  produced?  Could  we,  by  calling  to 
“  mind  all  the  fatal  dilcoveries  we  owe  to  Icience,  render  it 
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an  objc£l  of  contempt?  Oi  ought  we  to  ftifle  every  fpecies 
of  lelt-love  and  adivity  on  hearing  2  recital  of  the  various 
crimes  which  have  been  committed  through  covetoufnefs 
pride,  or  ambition  ?  VVny  then  defire  the  abolition  of  re- 
llgious  opinions  becaule  fanaticilin  has  lometimes  made 
them  the  inlfrunients  of  the  misfortunes  of  mankind?” 
Wc  come  i^-ext  to  one  of  the  molt  important  parts  of  the 
work.  JVI.  Neckar  exainines  whether  the  bare  idea  of  a 
God  be  futficient  for  the  iupport  of  morality,  and  decides 
in  the  affirmative ;  thence  he  takes  occafion  to  defend  the 
free  agency  of  man,  aiid  the  jmmortality  of  the  foul,  in  a 
long  leries  of  arguments,  foine  oi  which  feem  ill  founded, 
and  others  extravagant.  “  In  fhort,”  fays  he,  for  in  a 
matter  fo  ohfcure  every  fuppofition  is  admillible,  who  cair 
afTure  us  that  our  loul,  while  on  the  earth,  is  not  in  a  kina 
of  enchantment,  or  in  a  fort  of  interruption  of  its 
exifience?  All  that  we  lee  of  the  univerle  is  an  afiemblaee 
of  incoinprehenlible  phenomena  ;  and  when  vve  endeavour 
to  clear  u[)  our  incertitude  by  the  help  of  fuch  ideas  2! 
are  molt  confident  with  our  intelligence,  we  wander,  per- 
haps,  but  the'farthcr  from  the  truth,  lince,  according  to 
‘‘  ail  appearance,  it  is  hid  in  the  depths  of  the  infinite.”  In 
the  name  of  common-fenfe,  then,  let  all  but  madmen  bid 
farewell  to  me^aphyfics*  it  he  who  ftarts  luppofitions  the 
moft  hoftile  to  our  reafon  be  the  moft  likely  to  hit  upon  the 
truth.  Not  that  we  blame  M.  Neckar  for  being  of  an 
opinion  fo  favourable  to  himlelf ;  for,  according  to  this 
fyrtem,  he  is  indeed,  in  more  than  one  inftance,  a  notable 
nietaphyfician.  We  will  fay,  however,  in  his  own  words, 
though  we  believe  it  w  as  far  from  his  intention  that  they 
flioulJ  be  applied  to  him  :  Here  we  fee  how  a  man  may 
lofe  his  way  who. leaves  fimple  fentiments,  and  fuch  as  are 
within  his  reach,  for  vague  eXcurfions  in  the  world  of 
.metaphyfics.” 

Three  long  chapters  follow'  to  prove  the  exiflence  of  a 
God.  The  tirft  is  merely  deferiptive  of  the  wonders,  har¬ 
mony,  and  order,  of  the  univerfe  ;  the  others  contain  a  long 
train  of  arguments  direfted  againft  the  principal  fyftemsot 
atheifts,  particularly  againft  that  opinion  which  fuppoles  the 
W'orld  to  be  the  produftion  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  ot  the 
different  parts  of  matter  eternally  exifting.  If  M.  Neckar  b 
*not  the  moft  formidable,  he  is  certainly  the  moft  determined 
adverfary  the  atheifts  have  as  yet  had  to  contend  with.  He 
deals  his  blow’s  in  ev  ry  direftion,  attacks  them  in  their  lait 
entrenchments  moft  unmeicifully,  and  does  not  feem  in¬ 
clined  to  give  them  any  kind  of  quarter.  They,  weak  men! 

had 
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Jjad  al'Vays  fupj^fed  that  if  they  could  pr  ove  the  non- 
txiftence  of  a  Deity,  they  Ihould  neceflarily  be  exempt  from 
any  danger  of  being  fent  to  the  dark  alx)des  where  the  worm 
ikih  not,  and  the  jire  is  not  quenched.  ■  We  indeed  believe 
that  the  ilaunchett  champions  of  religion  never  till  now  at¬ 
tempted  to  contell  this  poinit.  It  was  referved  for  M.Neckar 
to  prove  that,  right  or  wrong,  they  run  the  rilk  of  being 

^ _ d.  As  there  is  fomething  novel  in  the  idea,  we  fancy 

our  readers  will  not  be  forry  to  fee  it  in  his  own  words  : 

If  there  were  no  God  ;  if  this  world,  if  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  were  only  the  produftion  of  an  infinite  number  of 
chances,  or  Nature  herlelf  exiding  from  all  eternity  ;  and  if 
this  Nature,  altogether  blind  and  deftitute  of  any  internal 
contcioufnefs,  had  at  the  fame  time  no  guide,  no  fuperior; 
if,  in  a  word,  all  her  movements  were  the  neceflary  effeft 
of  a  property  eternally  hidden  in  her  own  eflence  ;  a  dread¬ 
ful  thought  would  arife  and  alarm  our  imagination  ;  we 
Ihould  not  only  be  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  all  thofe  hopes 
which  are  the  greated  comfort  of  our  lives ;  we  fhould  not 
only  be  obliged  to  turn  our  eyes  on  the  gloomy  images  of 
approaching  death  and  annihilation  ;  this  dreadful  profpeft 
would  not  be  the  end  of  our  dangers,  nor  the  laft  term  of 
our  affright ;  for  the  revolutions  of  a  blind  nature  being 
unknown,  and  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the  dedgns 
of  an  intelligent  being,  it  would  be  impoffible.to  difcover  on 
what  bafis  the  dedihy“ of  nian  is  placed ;  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  forelee  whether,  by  one  of  the  laws  of  this  impe¬ 
rious  Nature,  lenfible  and  intelligent  beings  were  doomed  to  ■ 
perilh  irrevocably,  or  to  live  again  in  Ibme  other  form ; 
whether  they  were  dedined  for  the  enjoyment  of  other  plea- 
fures,  or  to  fuffer,  on  fome  future  day,  eternal  torments ; 
life  and  death,  blifs  and  wretchednefs,  being  indifferent  to  a 
nature  of  which  the  movements  are  not  direfted  by  any  in¬ 
telligence,  or  connefted  by  any  moral  idea,  but  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  a  blind  property,  reprefented  to  us  by  the  dreadful 
word  necejjii').  Such  a  nature  would  be  exadtly  fimilar  to 
thofe  rocks  to  which  fidfion  chained  down  Prometheus,  and 
which  were  equally  infcnfible  to  his  cries,  and  to  the  joy  of 
the  vultures  that  preyed  upon  his  heart. 

*  Hence  It  follows  that,  in  fuch  a  fyftem,  nothing  could 
determine  our  opinion  concerning  futurity  ;  nothing  could 
affure  us,  that  the  devouring  flames  of  the  fiery  ftars  ful'pended 
in  the  univerfe,  are  not  peopled  with  beings  fulceptible  of 
the  lenfation  of  pain ;  nothing  could  afllire  us  that  the  fen- 
fihle  part  of  ourfclves,  obeying  the  impuJle  of  fome  unknown 
force,  would  not  be  carried  into  thele  regions  of  forrow 

and 
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and  lamentation  :  in  ihort,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  pronounc* 
fuch  words  witiiout  Ihuddering,  nothing,  no,  nothing  could 
afliire  ns  that,  by  one  6t  the  laws  or  revolutions  of  this  blind 
Nature,  eternal  torments  would  not  be  our  cruel  and  dreadful 
lot/ 

M.  Neckar  then  points  out  the  refpeft  due  from  the  tro? 
pliilolopher  to  religious  opinions,  and  oblerves  that,  as  the 
moral  part  of  the  C-hriftian  religion  contains  nothing  incom¬ 
patible  with  philotbphy,  even  the  deift  ought  to  Ipare  it$ 
tenets  and  dogmas,  and  confider  them  as  relting-places  for 
minds  of  a  lels  daring  wing. 

His  next  chapter  is  on  toleration,  and  breathes  throughout 
the  fpirit  of  pnilolbphy*  After  proving  aitronomically  the 
infignificance  of  the  earth  in  the  lyftcm  of  the  univerle,  he 
afks  whether  any  little  body  of  men  can  have  the  prefump- 
tion  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  the  advantage  of  adoring  the 
God  of  fo  many  worlds  in  the  only  manner  agreeable  to 
him  ;  and  laments  the  want  of  moderation  in  thple  who 
write  on  religious  matters,  fome  of  whom,  he  fays,  profefs 
univerfal  fcepticifm,  while  others,  entrenched  behind  a  fevr 
myftical  ideas,  pronounce  anathemas  on  every  kind  of 
doubt  or  difficulty. 

The  points  of  morality  inculcated  in  the  holy  gofpel  next 
attraft  our  author’s  attention  ;  and  he  announces  the  defign 
of  conlidering  them  in  a  new  light.  We  could  not,  however, 
difeover  much 'novelty  in  his  obfervations.  Thepraifehe 
beftovvs  on  the  charity  and  fpirit  of  philanthropy  dift'ufel 
throughout  the  precepts  there  inculcated,  is  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  all  men. 

While  M.  Neckar  cautioufly  fleers  between  tw'o  extreme?, 
Ibmetimes  verging  on  pure  deifm,  and  fometimes  reverting 
to  Chriftianity,  he  feems  likely  to  meet  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  no  party.  Nor  do  we  fee  the  necellity  of  his  work. 
It  is  not  necelTary  to  preach  up  to  princes  and  potentates  the 
importance  of  the  belief  of  a  God  ;  for  there  is  no  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  that  ever  entertained  an  idea  of  favourin; 
a  lyftem  of  ath^ifm  ;  it  would  be  impoflible  to  make  infidei 
of  the  common  people  ;  for  ignorance  tends  direftly  to  ft* 
perftirion,  net  to  incredulity.  Is  it  to  deifts  that  M*  Neck2' 
addrelTcs  himlelf?  No:  his  fyflem,  upon  the  whole,  is  h* 
vourable  to  theirs.  *  None,  then,  but  a  few  folitary  atheife 
remain,  if  indeed  any  man  be  an  atheift  at  heart ;  and,  afte' 
the  many  volumes  that  have  been  written  already,  the  woi' 
before  us  does  not  feem  likely  to  convince  people  who  ft-* 
their  eyes  upon  the  truth,  efpecially  as  a  great  part  of 
only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  laid  before. 
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\Ve  were  not  Ibrry  when  we  had  finiflied  the  pcriifal  of 
this  performance ;  for  its  prolixity,  the  al)Unil'e  mctnphy-- 
lical  difcuffions  it  contains,  and  the  ftyle,  which  is  rather 
eloquent  than  pet-fpicuous^  made  it  a  laborious  talk.  Many 
of  iM.  Neckar's  arguments,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
refute,  feem  rather  to  puzzle  than  convince  5  fbme  appear  to 
us  Ibphiltlcal,  and  others  weak.  But  while  we  find  defers 
in  his  realbning,  let  it  not  be  under  Hood  that  we  wi/h  to 
attack  the  general  tendency  of  his  work  ;  our  refpe^f,  for  the 
caufe  he  luulertakes  to  defend,  is  great.  Evident  marks  ot 
an  acute  and  comprehcnlive  imderftanding  are  vlfible 
throughout;  and  frequently  our  attention  was  arrefted  by 
very  beautiful  images  and  comparifons,  as  happy  ns  inge¬ 
nious.  Some  people  affirm,  but  whether  from  Parifian  calumny 
or  truth,  we  know  nut,  that  M.  Neckar  has  borrowed  the 
pen  of  a  certain  celebrated  political  and  philofopkical  writer. 
Neverthelels,  though  the  work  before  us  contains  ibme  of 
the  fiaflies  that  illumine  the  prodiiclions  of  that  celebrated 
author,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  his  produ^^- 
tion.  If  it  be,  it  has  done  M.  Neckar  fo  little  honour  in 
the  general  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  that  we  think  the  late 
Gomptroller-gcneral  has  not  made  this  loan  with  his  ulual 
diicernmenc. 
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AIlt.  13.  Tfthunal,  'Addrejfed  to  the  Peers  of  Great •Prttaln^ 

about  to  Jit  in  fudgmenf  on  Warren  Hafings.  4to.  2S.  6d.  Stock- 
dale.  London,  1788. 

t^pHIS  is  a  fevere  invedlvc  againft  the  accufers  of  Mr.  Haftingsf 
X  and  a  warm  defence  of  his  condud  and  charader.  The  fol- 
mng  lines  will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  opinion  and 
>wcrs{ 

‘  If  a  long  life  of. faith  feverely  try’d; 

If  gentleft  virtues  join’d  to  generous  pride; 

If  temper  meek,  yet  courage  greatly  proV’d;  . 

Fear’d  by  the  bale,  by  all  the  good  approv’d; 

If  jough  in  war  as  torrents  when  they  roar. 

Vet  mild  as  peace  itfelf  when  war  is  o’er ; 
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If  public  virtue  for  no  private  end. 

Befpeaks  the  patriot  or  difplays  the  friend  ; 

If  private  virtue*  fiill  for  public  good,  ^ 

Of  wealth  the  joy,  of  poverty  the  food  ; 

If  thefe  pourtray  a  tyrant, ‘traitor's  mind. 

Then  Haftings  is  the  vilcft  of  mankind  ; 

'But* if  cur  revVerKTC  or  our  love  they  claim, 

HalHngs  Hands  foremoH  on  the  liit  of  fame.' 

The  poet  proceeds  to  draw  an  amiable  portrait  of  Mrs.  UaHings> 
and  afterwards  makes  Truth  addrefs  the  Houie  of  Peers  in  behalf  of 
the  priloner.  This  poem  is  certainly  very  partial ;  bat  it  will  not  b: 
found  dellitute  of  fenfc  and  merit. 

Art.  14.  The  La^v  of  ParliameTttary  Impeachments.  By  a  BarrijUr 
at  Laui\  8vo.  is.  6d.  Whieldon.  London,  1788. 

The  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings  fuggefted  to  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  the  utility  of  explaining  the  legal  mode  of  procedure  through¬ 
out  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  trial.  This  he  has  executed  in  a  clear, 
concife,  and  able  manner. 

Art.  15,  Apollo  turnd  Stroller;,  rr,  thereby  hangs  a  Tale:  a  Mufical 
Pafticchioy  in  Tnxo  Parts,  /iS  performed  <ijiith  the  tnoji  unh(,uhdcd 
flaufcy  at  the  Royalty  Iheatre.  _  8vo.  is..  Bladonl  London,  1787. 

The  author  of  this  performance  muft  be  contented  with  the  unloumiti 
afplavfe  which,  he  tdls  us,  it  received  at  the  Royalty-Theatre.  In 
the  clofct  it  may,  however,  efcape  cenfuie,  as  it  will  probably  have 
few  readers^  ..  .  .  r 

Art.  16.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  an  Hi forical  Romance,  Trcm  th 
French  of^  Menf,  Ledaine,  As  performed  at  the  The  at  re*  Roy  aly  Drury 
Lane,  is.  6d.  Dcbrett.  London,  1787.. 

This  hiHorical  romance  has  been  received  with  much  applaufe,  both 
in  France  and  England.  It  is  much  more  interefting,  however,  to  hear 
it^  than  to  read  it. 

Art..  17.  ,Fupbrofyne%  an  Ode  to  Beauty,  AdJreJfcd  to  Mrs, Croud, 
By  Syhejier  Otnxay,  Faulder.  Loudon,  1788. 

This  h  an  ardent  panegyric  on  the  vocal  powers  and-perfonal  at. 
tradlions  of  Mrs.  Crouch.  .The  author  has  neglefted  all  regularity 
of  numbers,,  being  defirous,  he  tells  us,  -  of  fhaking  ofF.  the  fetteri 
which  encumber  the  bight  of-  the  Britifli  mufe.  Though  wc  canne* 
pronounce  him  a  lineal  aelcendant  of  the  author  of  V^enice.  Preferred, 
yet  he  poflefies  feme  portion  of  that  warmth  and  imagination  requifite 
to  cor.ftilutc  a  poet.  .  . 

Art.  1 8.  Poems  on  Suhj cits  facredy  moral d  a^d 'entertaining, 
Volumes,  By  Luke  Booker,^  5s. 'SnjarU  Wolverhampton,  17S8. 

Though  thefe  poems  cannot  be  placed  In  the  firft  rank  of  merit,  ycj 
they  are  above  mediocrity/boUi  with  reg.ir^  to  :tbe  fcntimeius  ai  w 
vejfihcAtion. 
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Art.  19.  7/.e  Co/iver/atkits  of  Emily.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of 
Madame  la  Co mtfjje  tTEplgn^'*  In  1 -wo  Volumes.  l2rao.  6s,  Maifliall. 
London,  1788. 

Thefe  dialogues,  between  a  mother  and  a  d.aughtcr;  deferve  to  be 
tccomniendcd  to  the  notice  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  female  edu¬ 
cation.  They  inculcate  fcntiinents  calculated  to  enlarge  the  undcrlland- 
ing,  and  to  iinprove  the  heart, 

Art.  20.  Refcdliotison  Life  and  Manneri\  Ej^ays,  Cha- 

radlerSy  and  Foems^  moral  and  entertaining.  Principally  JeUiled  from 
fugitive  Pulll cations,  i lino.  3s.  Hooper.  London,  17 88.. 

There  is  great  variety  in  this  feledlion.  From  the  effays  and  cha- 
rafters  both  amulemenc  and  inlf  ruftion  may  be  derived  ;  but  the  poetical 
part  is  entitled  only  to  negative  commendation.  .  -  •  - 

Art.  21.  An  Account  of  the  Hunting  Excurjions  of  AJhpb  ul  Dovclah^ 
Vizier  of  the  Mogul  Empire^  and  Nabob  of  Oudt.  By  William 
BlanCyE/q,  attended  in  thefe  Excurjions  in  the  Years  1 785  and  1  786, 
8vo.  IS.  Stockdale.  London,  17S8.  -  - 

This  is  a  very  curious  narrative  of  the  hunting  excurfions  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  He  fets  out  upon  his  annual  expedition,  Mr.  Blane 
tells  us,  about  the  beginning  of  December,  and  generally  returns  about 
the  beginning  of  March.  During  this  period,  he  generally  makes  a 
circuit  of  country  from  four  to  fix  hundred  miles,  always  bending  his 
courfe  towards  the  (kirts  of  the  northern  mountains,  where  the  country 
being  wild  and  uncultivated,  is  the  moft  proper  for  game.  He  has  a 
retinue  of  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  perfons,  and  is  furnifiied  in  a 
magnificent  manner  with  every  requifite  lor  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or' 
the  ainufemcntV  of  the  field.  Tl^fc  pleafures  of  an  caller n  vizier 
afford  a  fplendid  idea  of "Afiatic  gieatnels. 

«  ARTfc  12.  A  Trip  to  Parnaffus ;  or,  Tl^  Judgment  of  Apollo  on  Dramatic 
•  Authors  and  Performers.  A  Poetn.  4to.  2S.  J.  Abraham.  Lon-, 
don,  1788. 

This  Trip  to  ParnalTus  is  a  dream ;  the  lady  (for  the  author  is  a 
fcnialc)  thus  announces  herfelf :  ' 

^  .  f  On  a  flower-deck\l  bank,  by  the  fide  of  a  dream, 

'  (For  poets  by  fountains  do  ufually  dream) 

Meihought  foinc  one  alk'd  me  to  take  an  excurfion 
To  the  hill  of  ParnalTus,  by  way  of  diverfion  ; 

I  quickly  affented,  and  thought  *twould  be  fine 
To  vifit  Apollo  and  all  the  gay  Nine ; 

B  Indeed  I  had  oft  alk'd  Thalia’s  alfidance  ’  ^ 

.  To  fhew  me  the  way,  as  it  lay  at  a  diftance ; 

But  whene’er  to  my  cot  (he  a  vifit  would  pay, 

Td  lb  much  to  inquire,  and  fo  Ihort  was  her  day, 

'I  could  never  prevail and  the  much-vvlfh’d-for  deep 
I  aeVr  had  found  out  but  for  ‘Farcy  and  'Slrep.’ 
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This  is  at  leaft  equal  to  any  part  of  the  performance.  The  verfiiicj. 
tion  is  unharmonious,  and  eked  out  with  expletives;  nor  does  (lie 
pofTefs  any  other  quality  of  a  pcct  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency;  nlf 
is  conducied  in  an  even,  infipid  tone,  deftitute  of  wit  or  imagination. 
We  may  therefore  venture  to  pionounce  the  “  Trip  to  Parnaiius,  or, 
The  Judgment  of  Apollo,”  a  palpable  mifnomer  ;  the  Indy  never  iaw 
that  hill,  and  is  pcrtedly  unacquainted  with  the  decifions  of  the  c>od ; 
at  lead,  whenever  file  hits  upon  a  decifion  which  he  might  have  pro- 
uounced,  it  is  conveyed  in  language  that  he  would  undoubtedly 
diiovvn. 

Art.  23.  ^  Match  for  a  \  or^  The  Frolics  of  Fancy:  a  Cemk 

Opera,  PerJorTned  at  the '1  heatre- Roy:  ly  Dublin,  Svo.  IS.  6d.  Dilly, 
London,  1788. 

I'he  chief  plot  of  thh  orera  is  taken  from  the  French  ;  whence 
M  rs.  Inchbald  alfo  borrowxcf  the  fiory  of  her  Wido^'* s  Voim  ;  and,  not- 
withflanding  the  authd-’s  addition  of  a  new  charader,  t-his  performance 
is  very  inferior  to  the  abovementioned  farce.  The  meafure  of  the 
fongs,  we  think,  is  not  fufficieiitly  varied;  the  poetry  feldona ,  exceeds 
mediocrity  ;  and  the  dialogue  is,  in  many  places,  vulgar.  The  autlwr 
has  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  old  comedy  for  the  concluCoii 
of  his  opera,  and  alio  another  ^the  London  Cuckolds)  for  his  under f A, 
His therefore,  cannot  claim  much  merit. 

Art.  24 1  The  Groundfivovk  of  the  Grammar  cf  the  French  Languait, 
upon  an  entire  nt^v  Flan^  i^c,  iSc,  C5f.  Py  Jean  Jaques  D'Etrcuzillt, 
i2mo.  3s.  Dilly,  London,  1788. 

This  wo?k,  notwnthflanding  a  very  voluminous  title-page,  is  worthy 
of  commendation.  The  verbs  are  well  explained,  and,  by  incrcafins; 
the  couj^igations,  the  irregular  ones  very  properly  reduced.  Wc  arc 
fony  tnat  fo  many  typographical  errors,  which  are  great  blemiihcs  in 
a  work  of  ^is  kind,  ihould  appear  in  the  performance  before  us. 

Art.  2J.  Elements  of  the  Englifi  Lanor/age,  ^ivtitten  itt  a  faviihnr 
S/vlfy  accomtonied  n.i:iih  Notes  critical  and  etvnologicaly  and  preceded  h 
un  IrArcduciicn  tending  to  iUnjirat*  the  fundamental  Principles  of  urd 
^jerfal  Grammar,  By  Charles  CootCy  A,-  M.  of  Pcmbroke-Colie^tt 
Oxford,  Svo.  Dilly.  London,  1788. 

This  being  a  very  a"duous  undertaking  the  author  modeftly  fubmits 
his  attempt  to  the  public,  with  a  prefatory  apologv  “  for  introducing 
a  work  on  a  fubjeft  lately  handled  by  writers  of  ac£:nowledged  merit  f 
and,  after  expatiating  on  the  utility  of  grammar,  impropriety  of  faKt’ 
c.xprcllions,  5:c.  declares  that  the  moll  valuable  grammars  of  the  turt: 
are  not  adapted  to  young  minds;  therefore  he  offers  his,  with  note:, 
which  are  throughout  numerous,  chiefly  upori^the  plan  of  the  k- 
Bifiiop  of  London  ';  and  the  author  confefl’es  that  “  he  has  principnliy 
adopted  the  dedoftions  of  tbe  ingenious  Mr;  Horne  Tooke  in  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  tiiofe  parts  of  fpeech  which,  being  employed  in  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  w’ords  and  fentences,  arc  of  conllaht^ufc  in ’conllrudtion. 
The  work  commences  with  obfcrvaiions  rather  voluminous;  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Fnglitla  largurge  is  next  divided  into  four  heads, orthography* 

etymulog,' 
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etymology,  fyntax,  and  profody ;  each  of  which  is  very  judicioufly 
cvplaincd.  The  author  has  cvidentlyfparcd  no  pains  to  render  his  un¬ 
dertaking  complete  ;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
vouili  of  both  lexes.  .  «  . 

Art.  26.  A  free  ^raiijlaiion  of  the  Preface  of  Belkndenus  ;  containing 
animated  Strictures  on  the  great  political  CharaeJers  of  the  prefent  Time. 
tivo.  35. 6d.  Payne.  London,  17S8. 

The  Preface  to  Bellcndcnus  has  attrafled  a  more  general  notice 
than  any  publication  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  for  fevcral  years. 
]t  is  jiiftly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  compofition,  and  the  profundity 
of  its  remarks ;  and  it  is  a  publication  of  great  confcquence,  as  being 
calculated  to  convey  to  Europe  and  tlie  world  the  bell  panegyric  of  the 
prefent  oppofition,  and  the  molt  animated  invedive  againft  the  prin. 
ciplcs  and  condud  of  adminillration.  It  was  natural  and  neceHary 
that  a  work,  which  was  the  fubjed  of  fo  general  converfation,  (hould 
affume  an  Englilh  drefs ;  and  we  are  only  ibrry  for’ the  author  and  for 
the  unlearned  reader,  that  that  drefs  fhould,  in  the  prefent  inltance, 
be  fo  complete  a  difguife.  As  Sir  Jofeph  Andrews  and  his  friends  are 
(leiirous  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  climbing  boys  and  the 
chimney-fweepers,  we  would  advife  them  to  take  the  hint  from  the 
volume  before  us,  and  employ  them  in  tranflation.  The  doer  of  this 
book  has  fo  completely  befouled  his  author,  that  we  could  almoil  fwear 
he  belongs  to  that  fraternity.  Dut  if  it  be  otherwife,  wc  may  at  Icaft 
venture  to  pledge  ourlelvcs  that  as  good  a  tranflator  might  in  fix  months 
be  made  of  the  dullell  climbing  boy  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Art.  27.  Remarks  on  the  ncnxs  Edition  of  Bellendenus  ;  nvith  fome  Ob* 
'yJernjatiGHS  on  the  extraoidinary  Preface.  8vo.  is.  Stalker.  Lon* 

.  don,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  lefs  extraordinary  than  the  extraordinary  pre¬ 
face  to  which  it  alludes.  It  is  a  continued  panegyric  upon  the  editor  of 
Bcllci^enus.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  form  it  adumes,  wc 
conjcflure  that  it  was  originally  dcTigned  for  infertion  in  one  of  the 
Reviews,  but  was  juilly  rejected  for  its  dulnefs  and  infipidity.  Its  fc- 
parate  publication  is  of  ail  things  the  mod  unaccountable.  A  dull 
;  Icribbler  might  imagine  that  an  analyfis  and  exti  afls  of  the  work  would 
;  be  acceptable  to  the  mere  Englilh  reader ;  but  even  this  objed  is  de- 
;  feated,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  by  the  extradls  being  given  in  the  original 
Latin. 

Art.  28.  Boileaus  Satiie  o/i  Man  imitated.  8vo.  6d.  Bladon. 

London,  1787. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with,  this  imitator.  •  By  courtefy  he  may  be  al- 
lowedito  rank  above  the  compofer  of  the  Bellman’s  V'erfes.  The  bell- 
diftributes.his  verfes  gratis,  and  our  author  fixes  upon  his  the  price 
of  fixpcnce.  So  long  as  he  .lhall  chooie  to  confine  htefelf  to  three¬ 
penny  and  fix  penny  pamphlets  it  is  but  jull  that  his  mouefty  Ihould  fe- 
him  from  the  critic's  la,na.  , 
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Aut.  29.  Modern  Manhood  \  or^  The  Art  and  PraSiice  of  Er^Ifp 
Boxing  :  including  the  Hifiory  of  the  Science  of  Natural  Defence^  and 
Mtmoirs  cf  the  moji  etlehrated  Pradlitioners  of  that  manly  Exerci/e,  iivo. 
IS.  Cd.  Sudbu.y.  London,  1788.  ' 

We  arc  very  incompetent  judges  of  the  noble  fcience  of  natural  de¬ 
fence  ;  nor  we  think  that  we  (hould  become  great  adepts  by  the 
fcientific  part  of  this  pamphlet.  In  ll.e  hiilorical  part  there  are  j'onic 
remarkable  paflages ;  the  learned  author,  among  other  things  equally 
curious,  is  of  opinion  that  Abel  died  by  “  unfair  play  under  his 
brother’s  blows/’  far  want  of  a  good  fecond  and  a  bottlcholder  ;  that 
the  angel  who  wrelUed  with  Jacob  owed  his  viftory  to  the  fame 
caufc,  and  that  he  would  have  been  pronounced  beaten  by  a  jury  of 
connuilTeurs,  bccaufe  he  “  hammed  the  patriarch,  ard  gave  him  an 
uTtfuir  fallP  MoH  of  the  contents  of  this  catchpenny  have  already  ap. 
peared  in  the  newfpapers. 


POLITICAL. 


Art.  30.  The  National  Debt  prodttBlve  of  National  Profperity,  8vo, 
IS.  6d.  Johnfdn.  London,  178S. 

Abfurd  nor.fenfe,  produdlive  of  difguft  and  deteflation.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  prodigioudy  millaken  in  thinking  that  he  is  fmgular  in  fuppoit- 
ing  this  extravagant  hypothefis.*  Duiing  the  adminiihation  of  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole,  who  was,  as  Swift  happily  expreiies  it. 

Intent  the  nation’s  debt  to  pay, 

Like  prudent  Fabius— by  delay, 

many  venal  pens  were  employed  to  prove  that  public  debts  we’-e  lU 
nerves  and  finews  of  a  nation  ;  ard  that  the  only  way  to  make  a 
people  profperous  and  flourilhing  was  to  load  them  with  enonno'is 
and  intolerable  taxes.  To  attempt  a  Itrious  refutation  of  thcTe  cell- 
rious  pofitions  would  be  as  ablurd  as  to  have  contended  with  tiie  pni- 
lofopher  who  afiirmcd  that  fnow  was  blacky  becaufe  it  was  made  of 
water ;  or  to  have  anfvvercd  the  Roman  rhetoricians,  who  made  an 
culogium  on  Nero,  and  a  panegyric  on  a  fcojer. 

Art.  31.  Political  Ohjern’athns  on  the  prefen t  State  of  Europe ;  relatkt 
to  the  recent  Affairs  in  Holland^  the  prefent  Commotions  in  France^  c<rJ 
the  Dijputes  bet^veen  the  Empre/s  of  Puff  a  and  the  Turks,  In  nvhicb  ii 
impartially  p'urtrayed  the  Char  alters  of Jea.feral  Royal  Heads  0/  Eurofc* 
8vo.  IS  Feres.  London,  1787. 

Thefe  Political  Obfervatioris  relate  to  the  recent  affairs'  in  Hollanci, 
the  prefent  commotions  in  France,  and  the  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Ruffians.  The  author  attempts  to  draw  the  charatlers  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Gc/naany,  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  and  her  Imperial 
Majefty  of -all  the  Ruflias.  The 'matter  contained  in  this  pamphlet  is 
common  and. hackneyed,  and  the  ftyle  is  deficient  in  peVfpicuity,  pro¬ 
priety,  and  grammar.  The  laft  paragraph  is  a  precious  morfel  cf 
eloquence,  unparalleled,  we  believe,  \n  the  Englifh  language : 

*  Evidently 
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*  Kvidently  it  appears  that  at  this  moment  France,  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Pruflia,  Ruflia,  and  the  Porte,  are  in  a  very  precarious  fituation. 
Though  animofity  does  not  at  this  moment  fubfift  in^Engl.ind  and 
Pruflia,  yet  the  difcordance  cf  party,  and  the  danger  of  war,  already 
make  rapid  llrides,  with  their  wonted  alacrity  and  horrors,  in  other 
nations ;  nor  does  it  feem  reafonable  that  the  latter,  according  to  the 
parties  they  have  afpoufed,  that  peace  fhould  long  reftrain  the  motion 
of  their  arms.  The  remainder  of  Europe,  inconfiderable  in  itfelf, 
though  not  at  prefent  ino merged  in  difputc,  may  probably  hereafter 
be  unable  to  preferve  that  neutrality  which  is  the  object  .of  their 
wifhes.  The  unveiling  of  this  concatenation  of  events,  dark  in  their 
origin,  apprehenfive  in  their  meridian,  muft  neceflarlly  in  the  deve- 
lopement  be  curious  and  particularlv  interefting.  Speedily  probably 
our  minds  will  be  illumined  w  th  refpeifl  to  the  conclufion;  a  cohclufion 
if,  on  our  part,  at  prefent  purfuod  with  political  caution,  will  be  pro- 
duflive  of  the  greatell  bkliings,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  th« 
emancipation  of  defpotifm,  the  eflablilhment  of  liberal  monarchialifm, 
and  a. conclufion  to  the  deiblation  of  hoftility  in  others  * 

If  the  reader,  or  even  the  author^  undcrllands  this  farrago  of  non* 
fenfe,  pedantry,  and  falfe  grammar,  he  mud  pofTcfs  faculties  more 
than  human. 

Art.  32.  Mr,  Flood' s  Commercing  /Arguments  anfwered^  By  a  BriJIol 
Merchant,  8vo.  6d.  No  Cookfeller’s  Name.  1787. 

The  curious  in  literature  arc  here  provided  with  iixteen  pages  neatly 
printed,  and  a  wooden  plate  for  a  frontifpiece  into  the  bargain.  It 
would  therefore  be  very  unreafonable  in  him'  to  find  fault  with  his 
purchafe,  or  to  quarrej_with  the^printcr  becaufe,  in  his  attention  to 
conftruding  the  page,  he  was  fo  unlucky  as  to  leave  out  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  argument. 

Art.  33.  ObjeSions  to  the  AhoUtion  of  tieSJa^e^Trade^  *uoIth  Anfiwers, 
To  <which  are  prefixed  Strictures  on  a  late  Publi cation y  entitled  Con* 
Jiderations  on  the  Emancipation  of  Negroesy  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
Sia*ve-Tradeyby  a  eft ‘India  Planter,  By  the  Rev  James  Ram  fay  ^  A.M* 
IS.  Phillips.  London,  1788. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  firll  and  (Irongeft  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  abolition  of  flavery.  Since  the  fubje^f  began  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  feveral  waiters  have  appeared  on  the  oppofue  fide  of  the  queilion, 
and  made  a  variety  of  objedions  againil  the  policy  of  fuch  a  plan. 
In  the  production  now  before  us  thefe  objedions  are  anfwered  by 
Mr.  Ramfay  with  that  juflnefs  of  remark,  and  extent  of  information, 
for  which  his  former  trads  relative  to  flavery  are  diftinguiflied. 

Art.  3^,  Rejiedlions  upon  a  late  moft  extraordinary  Promotion  of  Sixteen 
Adndrals,  8vo.  is.  Murray.  London,  1788. 

The  late  promotion  of  admirals  having  repeatedly  undergone  a  dif- 
cuffion  in  parliament,  without  producing  any  efFed  in  favour  of  thofe 
officers  who  have  been  injurioufly  overlooked  by  the  board' of  admiralty, 
occafions  this  appeal  to  the  public.  The’refledions  of  this  author  are 
remarkable  for  energy  \  and  they  are  founded  in  lentiments  of  juflicc. 
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Art.  3;,  Confederations  on  the  Negociation  for  reducing  the  Rate  of  In, 
tc^efi  on  the  Nat  onal  Debt  of  Ireland,  'To  ^tjhich  is  added  a  P ojijcripr, 
^.ddreffed  to  the  Holders  of  Four  per  Cent,  Dehcntvres^  andTreajurj, 
Bills  at  Threepence  per  Day,  8vo.  CJuimbers,  Dublin. 

A  pp'^  ofal  of  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt  mud  ne. 
ceflarily  excite  an  alarm  amorg  the  holders  of  Itock  in  the  Irilh  funds. 
This  author  coinb^t>  the  fcheine  with  much  force  of  argument;  nor 
can  it  web  be  denied  that  the  meafure,  however  much  recommended 
by  political  expediency,  would  derogate  bom  jullice. 

Art.  36.,  Account  of  the  Culture  and  life  of  ^1  an  gel  Wurtccl  \  or 
Root  of  Scarcity^  Tran  fated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  de  Cuninicrell^ 
eorrefponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Metz, 
The  Fourth  Edition,  8vo.  2S.  Dilly.  London,  17SS, 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this  pamphlet  in  our  Review 
for  Auguft  1787.  In  the  prefent  edition  Dr.  Lettfom  informs  the 
public  that  he  has  now  exhauiled  all  the  letd^  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel 
which  he  railed  himfelf,  or  procuied  from  abroad  ;  but  that  the  feedf. 
men  in  London  are  in  poffeflion  of  a  quantity  tp  dilpole  of.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  much-applauded  root  will  foon  become  ge. 
rerally  known.  A  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  the  root,  Haiks,  ar4 

leaves  of  this  plant  embellilhes  the  prefent  edition  of  the  pamphlet. 

•>  « 

^RT.  37.  Eighteen  RraSlical  Sermons  upon  interefling  SuhjeFls,  by  the 
Ren),  inUiam  jabet^  B,  A,  late  heflurer  of  St.  Bartholome''’s^^^A^ha^(l 
in  Birmingbair,.  8vo.  js.  Baldwin.  London, 

Thefe  Sermons,  we  are  told  in  an  advertifcment,  arc  poblifhed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  family  of  the  author,  by  whom  they 
were  never  intended  for  publication.  Such  circumllances  ought  doubt* 
lefs  to  foften  the  feverity  of  criticifm.  VVe  fliall  only,  therefore,  ob- 
ferve  that  thougti  thefe  difcouries  are  not  diilinguifhed-  by  fuperior 
Hrength  of  rcafoning,  or  elegance  of  1  mguage,  they  muft  have  been 
ufeful  when  preached  to  a  country  con^  regation,  ^nd  may  be  feivice* 
nble  in  the  cloiet  to  the  fame  claL  of  readers. 

Art.  38.  Sermons  on  Evangelical  and  PraSliiai  Subject.  By  the  Jett 
Rev,  HTlliavi  Cruden,  A  M.  Minifier  of  the  C  off  el  in  Crowi -Courts 
l^ndon,  8vo.  5s.  Dljly.  London,  1787. 

I'hefe  difeourfes  arc’  in  the  fame  predicament  with  thofe  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  in  being  publifhed  for  the  author’s  widow.  I'hey  are 
remarkable,  hcw'cver,  for  a  quaintnefs  of  llyle,  which,  though  it  might 
not  interfere  with  a  proper  degree  of  folemiiiry,  when  connected  wiih 
the  manner  and  character  of  the  author  delivering  them  from  the  pulpit, 
yet,  diverted  of  thefe  circumftances,  renders  them,  in  fome  paJlagcs, 
fingular,  and  even  ludicrous. '  Spealqng  of  the  Almjghty'’s  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  he  fays,  He  whp  fitted  up  the  apartment,  and 
locked  the  doors,  can  frame  a  key  that  will  fit  all  the  wards:"  and, 
deferibing  the  obftinate  finner,  “  you  behold  him  creating  Satan's 
tlandard  at  roon-day,  enlirting  volunteers  for  the  devil,  yea  trepan- 
th^m  into  lus  Jiccnrfcd  fervitudp.’’  JS’ot\vithftnnding  fuch  a 
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peculiarity,  however,  thefe  fermons  may  be  read  by  wcll-difpofcd  per^ 
loos  with  confiderable  advantage.  They  are  fifteen  in  number,  on 
practical  and  important  fubje^s. . 

I 

Art.  '^9.  ^  Sirmo^i  preache before  the  Right  Hen,  George,  Lord  Vlfcoun^ 
AUunf- Edgecumbe  and  ViiHetrotty  and  the  j^mpfAbtous  Lodge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Mafonsy  on  laying'  the  Foundation-Stone  of  St,  George^ j- 
Chapel y  in  Eaf-  Stonehoufe,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  By  J,  BidlaktyA, 

.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Terrors y  and  Mafter  of  the  Free 
Grammar- School  Flyviouth,  8vo.  is.  London,  1788. 

In  a  fermon  occafioned  by  the  commencement  of  a  building  confe- 
crated  for  public  worfhip,  fomc  of  the  fundamental  evidences  on  which 
the  glorious  fabric  of  Chriftianity  rclls  are  brought  forward  with  great 
propriety.  The  prcfacher  (hews  a  laudable  zeal  for. the  credit  and  in. 
terert  of  religion.  His  arguments  are  well  arranged,  his  illuftrations 
are  often  happy,  and  bis  dittion  is  every  where  fplendid  and  glowing. 

Art.  40.  PoemSyhy  Maria  and  Harriet  Falconary  lamo.  35.  fewed. 

Johnfon.  London,  1788,  '  ’  ^ 

We  are  informed  in  the  preface  (to  which  no  name  is  fubferibed) 
that  the  writers  of  thefe  Poenas,  Maria  and  Harriet  Falconar,  are  only 
fixtecn  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  congratulate  the  public  04 
their  promifing  appearance.  Mifs  FalconarV  Alfred  and  Ethelinda  is 
to  be  commended  ;  her- Theatre  has  alfo  merit..  The  younger  fifter’jj 
Albert,  and  Elweena,  &c.  deferve  praife;  her  tale  of  the  Fatal  Mar¬ 
riage,  as  liktwife  her  fifter’s  Progrefs  of  Sympathy,  are  in  blank 
verfe ;  but  the  paules  being  at  the  end  of  every  line,  we  think  their 
genius  better  adapted  ta  rhyme.  —The  fubferibers  to  this  volume  are 
numerous ;  for  who  that  reads  and  coiifidefs  the  lender  ages  of  the 
feif  writers,  may  not,  in  Maria’s  own  words,  juftly  exclainii 

*  Oh  fay,  ye  foft,  harmonious  train  ? 

Who  taught  you  thus  to  pour  that  drain, 

•Or  tune  your  voice  to  love?’ 

Art.  41.  CharaSieriJlics  of  Public  Spirit  and  National  Virtue  %  occa- 

fioned  by  the  isonourable  Union  of  Nobility  y  Clergy  y  and  G  entry  y  in  Support 

of  a  late  Royal  Proclamation,  410.  IS.  Faulder.  London,  1788. 

•  # 

I'hc  editors  of  the  Englifh  Review,  undevoted  to  any  particular  fet, 
cither  in  politics  or  philofophy,  pretend  not  to  decide  whether  the 
heads  of  governmegt  among  ourfelves,  or  the  enlightened  diredors  of 
other  countries,  be  in  the  right  upon  the  queftion  of  the  ferious  and 
llrid  obfervalion  of  what  is  called  the  Lord’s-day.  We  are  not  dif- 
picafednvith  ihe  fpirit  that  has  been  difplayed  upon  this  occafion,  as 
we  arc  of  opinion  with  our  author  that  “  zeal,”  in  an  honeft  and 
difintereded  caufe,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  “  charaderidics  of 
public  fpirit  and  national  virtue.”  The  Sermon  (for  fuch  is  the  pre- 
fent  publication)  which  we  have  here  perufed,  is  certainly  poflefl'ed  of 
rocrit,  relatively  to  the  fentiments  it  is  intended  to  fupport.  We  have 
lead,  with  attention  and  care,  feveral  publications  which  have  ori- 
|‘Wpd  i(i  the  fame  obied  \  and,  among  others,  the  very  fucccfsful 
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pamphlet  upon  the  Manners  of  the  Great;  and  we  can  fafely  affirm 
that  we  have  met  with  none  more  cogent  in  its  arguments,  more 
claflical  in  its  compofition,  or  better  entitled  to  the  confideration  of 
impartial  minds,  than  the  performance  which  we  here  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  the  friends  of  the  “  Proclamation  for  encouraging  Pietv 
and  Virtue,  and  preventing  and  punifhing  Vice,  Profancncls,  and 
immorality.” 

Art.  42.  ^he  Tears  r>f  lerne  ;  an  Elegiac  Poem  upon  the  Death  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Rutland.  By  John  kyUliams,  Efq.  Author  of  the  Childwi 
ef  TbefpisylAcm  4to.  is.  Strachan.  London,  1787. 

Mr.  Williams,  it  feems,  is  a  veteran  in  the  fervice  of  the  mufes ;  and 
we  truft  we  (hall  be  able  to  convince  our  readers  that  he  has  arrived  at 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Heliconian  excellence.  By  the  infpiration  of  the 
genius  of  Ireland  he  is  enabled  to  inform  us  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
fell  a  facrifice  to  the  bland ilhments  of  Hofpitality,  whom  he  thui 
apollrcphifes : 

*  Whene’er  you  fat  in  regal  pride, 

With  him  and  Bacchus  by  your  fide. 

He  calm’d  the  loud  perturbed  throng. 

And  gan^e  the  points  that  raised  your  fong.'  ^ 

The  author  farther  apoftrophifes  Hygeia,  or  health  ; 

*  Could  not  his  high-born  virtues  move 
Thy  lazy  relatives  to  love 

Ladly  he  apoftrophilcs  Humanity : 

‘  I  fee  your  ample  bofom  fwell  ; 

You  lov’d  him,  as  you  knew  him  well! 

But  drop  thofe  treiTes,  nor  eflay 
To  wipe  affcflion’s  pearl  away  : 

It  fi^vjs  [and  this,  for  a  pearl,  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  ftrong 
poetical  figure] 

It  flows  with  irrejililefs  grace,  [/,  e.  a  grace  capable  of  being 
refilled  ;  otherwife  Mr.  W'illiams  well  knew  that  to 
have  recommended  non-refiilance  was  impertinent] 
And  cads  a  radiance  o’er  thy  face  ; 

It  ecslls  Refentment  to  thy  Jhrzney 
And  fpeaks  your  origin  divine.' 

From  the  above  premifes  the  author  judly  concludes 

*  This  world  full  many  an  age  has  known. 

Involving  empires  overt hrovun^ 

When  Pheebus  parch’d  th*  Egyptian  glebes^ 

P^hcebus,  we  believe,  was  a  Quaker,  and  thought  tithes  a  rag  of  the 
Whore  of  Babylon,] 

And  Alexander  plunder’d  Thebes. 

But  never  has  the  eye  of-Time 
Beheld  afflidlion  fo  fublime  ! 

The  ifland  bleeds  at  ev’ry  pore. 

And  half  its  attributes  are  o\r' 

Who  would  not  die,  like  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  to  have  his  memory 
thus'ionfccratcd  to  evcrlafting  fame  ?  ^ 
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GREAT-ERITAIN* 

The  commercial  profperity  of  Great-Brkain  has  been 
this  month  clouded  by  a  I'eries  of  unfortunate  incidents, 
thcconfequencesof  which  are  not  yet  fully  afeertained.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  the  public  that  the  progrefs  of  the  calamity 
were  ftopped.  For  effefting  this  faliitary  purpole  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  only  two  methods :  one  of  them  is,  for  the  cre¬ 
ditors  to  lulpend,  it  poffible,  their  demands  ;  and  the  other, 
for  the  monied  part  of  the  community  to  contribute  their 
allillance  towards  extricating  the  unfortunate  citizens  from 
their  prefent  embarraffment.  How  far  the  former  of  thelc 
is  pradicable,  muft  depend  upon  the  particular  clrcum- 
ilances  of  the  parties  concerned;  but  how  far  the  latter  is 
probable,  may  be  determined,  perhaps  with  too  much  cer¬ 
tainty,  by  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature.  There  is 
among  commercial  men,  as  in  the  other  clafTes  of  mankind, 
when  not  united  by  jjie  bands  of  intereft,  a  degree  of  jea- 
loiify  or  emulation  not  very  favourable  to  the  lympathetic 
affeftions,  and  Itill  lels  to  any  efTential  beneficence  in  the 
hour  of  adverfity.  If,  however,  upon  examination,  the 
foundations  of  a  firm  appear  to  be  good,  there  is  renlbn  to 
hope  that,  though  aiTailed  by  the  violence  of  impatient 
creJitors,.  it  may  be  enabled  to  bear  up  againft  the  ftorm  of 
misfortune,  and  be  faved  from  a  fatal  cataltrophe.  Nor  can 
any  thing  redound  more  to  the  honour  of  citizens  than  a 
i  readinefsto  fupport  eacEother  in  thofe  prefling  emergencies 
I  of  life. 

Whatever  may  be  the  confequences  of  the  late  failures,  it 
L  fterns  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the*  principal  caufe 
\  which  has  produced  them  is  the  enormous  increafe  of  paper 
credit.  To  this  perhaps  may  bd  added,  in  Ibme  cales,  a 
negledlof  prudent  economy,  and,  in  others,  an  attempt  at 
'  ^  great  monopoly  of  trade ;  a  dangerous  rock,  on  which 
Imany  rafh  adventurers  have  been  fhipwrecked.  A  fpirit  of 
-Commercial  enterprize,  properly  condudrled,  gives  life  and 
.vigour  to  a  Ifate  ;  but  thefe  numerous  difafters,  lb  clofely 
if^'ceeding.  each  other,  aftbrd  llrong  prefumption  that  fpecu- 
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nation.  By  the  retrenchment  of  the  royal  ci:f)encc<,  not 
only  the  inliucncc  of  the  crown  was  abridged,  an  obje^S  of 
no  ihiall  conlideration  in  an  ablblute  monarchy,  but  a  great 
number  of  retainers  were,  by  clil’million  from  their  offices, 
rendered  adverfe  to  the  j/ower  which  had  reduced  ihem^ 
The  commercial  treaty  with  Grcat-Britain,  when  relatively 
viewed,  was  likewife  an  imprudent  ineafure,  both  as  the 
difeontents  of  thole  who.futiered  by  it  would  increafe  tho 
general  difaffedtion,  and  as  the  fubje^is  of  France,  from 
thcir'intercourle  with  this  country,  would  imbibe  a  fpirit  of 
freedom,  which  Iboner  or  later  w’ould  prove  dangerous  to 
the 'government  of  their  nation.  Thefe  different  caufes  of 
Jifeontent  might  have  been  alone  fufficient  to  weaken  the 
attachment  ot  fubjefts,  formerly  loyal,  to  their  fovereign  ; 
but  when  fucceeded  by  violent  innovations  in  the  conilitii- 
tion,  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  all  the  claifes  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  principles  of  many,  nothing  lels  could  l>c 
realbnably  expecfed  than  a  general  ferment  of  the  kingdom. 

It  rnay  be  urged  that,  at  the  time  when  thefe  Icverai  mea- 
fiires  took  place,  the  cabinet  of  Verlailles  could  not  forelee 
the  event  which  was  afterwards  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a 
con’duft  founded  upon  very  different  principles.  But  when 
that*  event  happened,  we  mean  the  remonflrance  of  the, 
parliament,  an  incident  likewife  the  natural  refult  of  tlieir 
own  dilToIutlon  of  the  AfTciiibly  of  Notables,  they  ought  to 
have  reflected  -that  the  plan  which  they  Icem  to  have  con¬ 
certed  from  that  moment,  and  have  now  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  fruUrated  by  the 
growth  of  thole  feeds  of  difeontent,  which,  however  unin¬ 
tentionally,  w'ere  previoully  fow  n  among  the  people.  A  mi- 
niftry  endowed  with  wifdom  might  have  prclaged  the  con— 
Icquences;  and  one  actuated  with  moderation  would  have 
precluded  them.  In  fa£l,  the  contagion  of  liberty  had 
begun,  and  was  continuing  to  operate,  when  the  French 
l^irig  has  had  the  hardinefs  not  only  t©  abolifh  elfablifheJ 
and  popular  parliaments,  but  to  revive  a  court  unknown  in 
his  dominions  during  the  I'pace  of  three  centuries,  and 
which,  from  its  probable  Ihbferviency  to  the  will  of  the 
tbvereign,  can  be  regarde<l  in  no  other  fight  than  as  an  en¬ 
gine  calculated  to  extend  the  power  of  the  crown  beyond 
^hc  limits  preferibed  by  the  ancient  conflitution  of  the 
country.  This  violent  innovation  is  accomi>anied  with 
foine  changes  in  the  mode  of  civil  procefi,  and  in  criminal 
P^rildidtion,  which  may  be  confiJered  as  real  improvements 
^  the  law’s. — But  the  people  would  be  lukewarm  indeed  in 
the  caufe  of  public  freedom,  if  they  tamely  acquielced  in  an 
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oifurpation  of  the  higheft  importance,  either  for  the  fake  ot 
a  remiflion  of  tortures,  which  every  Individual  hopes  never 
to  incur,  or  for  any  more  convenient  regulation  whatever  in 
the  diltribution  of  juftice. 

The  monarchs  of  France,  during  the  later  ages,  have 
maintained  their  power  more  by  the  love  or  veneration  of 
their  fubjefts  than  the  terror  of  abfolute  authority  ;  and  the 
prince  who,  poffelling  but  little  of  the  affeftion,  and  per¬ 
haps  ftill  leis  of  the  efteem,  of  his  fubjeds,  II13II  now  attempt 
to  extend  his  prerogative,  may  find,  to  his  fad  experience, 
that  he  has  adopted  a  fyltem  of  policy  at  all  times  invidious, 
but  particularly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  an  age  becoming 
every  day  more  enlightened,  and  more  zealous  in  the  caule 
of  public  liberty.  The  king  of  France  has  had  the  relblu- 
tion  to  pafs  the  Rubicon;  but,  fo  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation,  with  unfortunate 
aufpices.  The  open  refiftance  of  his  fubjefts  can  be  oppol'ed 
only  by  a  military  force,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the 
infurgents  ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  fiich  general  dilcontents, 
the  fidelity  of  his  army,  mult  be  doubtful;  and  whether  his 
own  fubje£ts  or  foreign  mercenaries  be  the  inflruments  of 
his  defpotifm,  he  will  require,  for  their  fupport,  more  plen¬ 
tiful  refources  than  can  at  prefent  be  fupplied  in  the  dilbrdered 
ftate  of  his  finances. 

Dangerous,  however,  as  is  the  dilemma  to  which  the 
French  monarch,  either  by  his  own  precipitancy  or  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  his  minifiers,  is  reduced,  he  may  ftill  entertain 
hopes  from  the  ufual  inliability  of  the  populace,  who,  ina 
conteft  with  their  fpvereign,  are  apt  to  behold  with  reviving 
afFedlion  the  ftate  of  humiliated,  and  even  of  embarraffed 
majefty.  Should  the  moment  of  their  fympathy,  as  there  is 
realbn  to  imagine,  be  dexteroufiy  improved  by  thofe  who 
are  averfe  to  civil  epmmotions,  the  reftoration  of  public 
tranquillity  may  Ipeedily  enlue.  But  this  .prol'peff  is  the 
more  diftant  while  the  two  inagifirates,  who  have  become 
particular  objefts  of  the  royal  dilplcafure,  continue  to  be  the 
vidlims  of  their  adherence  to  the  conftitution  and  liberties  ot 
their  country.  Admitting,  neverthelels,  though  the  fuppo- 
fition  depends  on  contingency,  that  the  tumults  of  the 
people  Ihould  be  fupprefiid  for  the  prelent,  yet  the  fpiritof 
freedom,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  furvive,  and  will 
animate  the  nation  to  future  exertions  of  patriotilm.  If,  cn 
the  contrary,  the  king  fhall  be  obliged  to  relinquilh,  or  even 
to  abate,  of  his  new  regulation,  he  will  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  crown  in  eventual  repole  ;  but  let  him  not  exped 
to  tranfmit  it  to  his  fuccelTor  undiminilhed  both  in  luftre 
and  authority. 
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a  powerful  patron,  as  well  as  a  diftinguiflied  arbiter,  In  tf.e 
contentions  of  ftates.  What  are  the  real  views  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  which  agitate  the  city  of  Dantzig,  and  haVe 
given  rile  to  the  projeft  of  furrendering  its  ancient  inde¬ 
pendency  to  the  FruHian  monarch,  vve  are  not  particiilarlv 
informed  ;  but  there  is  reafon  for  thinking  that  Friiflian 
intrigue  has  lecretly  co-operated  towards  the  produdfion  of 
this  efte<S ;  and  perhaps  a  promifed  acquielcence  of  the 
imperial  allies  in  this  meafure  is  the  boon  which  he-receivc^' 
for  his  neutrality  in  their  war  with  the  Forte.  It  is  certain 
that  the  late  king  of  Fruflia  had  Jong  call  a  wifhful  eye  to 
the  city  of  Dantzig ;  and  the  acquifition  of  it,  without  lo 
much  as  the  appearance  of  violence  or  injuhice,  will  pro\e 
an  important  objedt  to  the  al'piring  houle  of  Brandenburg! 


KING  OF  MOROCCO, 


Both  the  deitiiinds  and  menaces  of  this  haughty  .African 
againft  the  Britifh  court  are  objefts  almoft  too  ludicrous  for 
political  obfervation.  ^'hat  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  may 
be  expofed  to  inconvenience  from  his  enmity,  and  that  his 
veffels  may,  in  fome  degree,  annoy  our  trade  in  the 
Straights,  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  queftion  is,  Whether 
it  is  more  confident  with  the  dignity  of  Great-Britain  to 
comply  with  the  extravagant  requifition  of  a  capricious  bar¬ 
barian,  a  conduct  which  would  involve  us  in  a  breach  ot 
neutrality  with  regard  to  the  belligerent  powers  ;  or,  by 
chaftifihg  him,  convince  him  of  his  own  infignificance? 
When  we  confider  the  narrow  limits  of  his  knowledge,  he 
leems  to  merit  pity  or  contempt  rather  than  refentment;  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  an  uncivilized  people  have 
no  ideas  of  forbearance,  except  from  necellity  or  fear ;  and 
that  they  little  regard  afterwards  the  refentment  of  a  nation 
which  they  once  have  provoked  with  impunity. 


I 

1;^  A  Libltirian  J^ali  he  gratified  in  his  requeji  ;  perhaps  in  tur  nexi* 

'  ) 

J  Deteflor  of  Errors  fmells  ftrengly  of  difafpointment  and  moritfeatici' 
H'e  muft^  hc^dce^'er^  hear  his  rage  ;  for^  after  a  deliberate  rt'vifal  oj  hit 
performance^  nve  cannot  ^t^e^verji  his  doom  I 

5115  have  obtained  the  publication  mentioned  by  our  cofrefpondent 
nsiard  B-  —  -  ..  //,  <which  Jhall  he  taken  into  confideration. 
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